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3. The courts have decided that refusin; 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


AN AUTUMNAL LYRIC. 
BY L. W. J. 


A sombre strain, I said, 

For the dull, autumn days. 
Adown yon painted slope 

No precious gleam of hope 
Glitters amid the blaze 

Of the wood’s vivid red. 
And chill and drear the wind 
Through all the heavy hours 
Sweeps, ever whispering 
Regretfully of spring 

And birds and trees and flowers— 
Dear blooms left far behind. 
And hurriedly the sun 

Moves to its welcome rest; 
Unutterable woe 

Sounds in the river's flow, 

As from the mournful West 
The lights fade, one by one. 





—— 














Then memories of pain 

And parting, silent hosts 

That seem to pierce the heart 
With ol, unlessened smart, 
Like troops of troubled ghosts 
Awake to life again. 

Oh! bring sad songs, I said, 

For lessons such as these; 

And let their sombie tone 
Re-echo Nature’s own, 

For youth, like summer, flees, 
And happy days are dead. 
While thus I idly wept 

Behold! a sudden thrill— 

As if a freshening gale 

Had seized a languid sail 

And a whole ship from still 
Repose to motion leapt— 

Shot through my soul, and there 
Stood Duty, calm and brave, 
Hope, Love, on either side, 

And stretched warm hands and cried: 
Lo! we are strong to save 

And proof against despair. 

Then all things drear and sad 

Fled, as the lessening land 

Recedes from ships that rove, 
, And warmed by Hope and Love 

And Duty’s strengthening hand, 

How could I but be glad ? 





GROWING UP. 
Oh to keep them still around us, baby darlings, fresh 
and pure, 
“Mother's” 


by smile their pleasures crowning, “moth- 
er's” kiss their sorrows’ cure; 


Oh to keep the waxen touches, sunny curls and ra- 
2 diant eyes, 
Mlering feet and eager prattle—all young life's lost 

Paradise! 

One bright head above the other, tiny hands that 

clung and clasped, 

‘ttle forms that close enfolding, all of Love's best 
gifts were grasped; 

Sporting in the summer sunshine, glancing round the 
winter hearth, 


Bidding all the bright world echo with their fearless, 
careless mirth. 

Oh to keep them; how they gladden all the path from 

day to day, 

ay dreams we fashioned of them, as in rosy 

sleep they lay; 

each broken word was welcomed, how each 

Pe Struggling thought was hailed, 

"* each bark went floating seaward, love-bedecked 

‘ and fancy-sailed! 

‘iding from our jealous watching, gliding from our 

elinging hold, 


How 





Lo! the brave leaves bloom and burgeon; lo! the 
shy, sweet buds unfold; 

Fast to lip, and cheek, and tresses steals the maiden’s 
bashful joy; 

Fast the frank, bold man’s assertion tones the ac- 
cents of the boy. 

Neither love nor longing keeps them; soon in other 
shape than ours 

Those young hands will seize the weapons, build their 
castles, plant their flowers; 

Soon a fresher hope will brighten the dear eyes we 
trained to see; 

Soon a closer love than ours in those wakening hearts 
will be. 

Soiti+, and well itisso; fast the river nears the main, 

Backward yearnings are but idle; dawning never 
glows again; 

Slow and sure the distance deepens, slow and sure the 
links are rent; 

Let us pluck our autumn roses, with their sober bloom 
content. 

—Ali the Year Round. 


_———_ — 


“ONE WAY OF LOVE.” 


To love thee, Sweet, is as if one should love 
A marble statue of most perfect form, 
Which, on the spot that hot lips lie above, 
A tiny spot, grows for one instant warm: 
The moment past, straightway is cold again, 
Returning to its first, proud, lifeless grace, 
Nor keeps one memory of the close embrace, 
Nor from the warm, red lips one scarlet stain. 
But what of that? Why should I be distressed 
Though thou art cold as stone? Let me be brave, 
If but for once, and love for nothing save 
For love’s sake only; for he loves the best, 
And brightest does his flame of passion burn, 
Who giving all things, seeks for no return. 
—Scribner for December. 





FAREWELL. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


The crimson sunset faded into gray; 
Upon the murmurous sea the twilight fell; 
The last warm breath of the delicious day 
Passed with a mute farewell. 


Above my head, in the soft purple sky, 
A wild note sounded like a shrilled-voiced bell; 
Three gulls met, wheeled, and parted with a cry 
That seemed to say, “Farewell!” 


I watched them; one sailed east, and one soared 
west, 
And one went floating south; while, like a knell, 
That mournful cry the empty sky possessed— 
“Farewell, farewell, farewell!” 
“Farewell!” I thought, it is the earth’s one speech; 
All human voices the sad chorus swell; 
Though mighty love to heaven's high gate may 
reach, 
Yet must he say, “Farewell!” 
The rolling world is girdled with the sound 
Perpetually breathed from all who dwell 
Upon its bosom, for no place is found 
Where is not heard, ‘‘Farewell!”’ 
“Farewell, farewell,” — from wave to wave ‘tis 
tossed, 
From wind to wind, earth has one tale to tell; 
All other sounds are dulled, and drowned, and lost, 
In this one cry, “Farewell!” 
—Exchange. 








SMITH COLLEGE. 


Whatever we may think of President 
Seelye’s views on Co-education, there is no 
doubt that the new college under his auspices 
will prove an important step forward in the 
education of New England women. For the 
first time a college has been founded for their 
express benefit, and has been placed on a level 
with average colleges for young men. And 
though this does not seem to me so substantial 
a benefit as the admission of women to col- 
leges whose reputation is already established, 
—inasmuch as this new college aids to perpet- 
uate that separate system which I regard as es- 
sentially mistaken,—yet as a recognition of 
the need of higher provision for the intellect- 
ual needs of women, it is of great value. 
Nor do I doubt that the new institution will be 
faithfully and honorably administered, within 


the limits of the plan. 
The circular, just issued, announces the 


general plan of the college as follows: 


‘Smith College was founded by Miss Sophia 
Smith of Hatfield, Mass., who in her last Will 
and Testament bequeathed a large sum of 
money for the purpose, defined the object and 
general plan of the Institution, appointed the 
trustees, and fixed the location in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

‘*The object of the Institution, as stated by 
the founder, is ‘The establishment and main- 
tenance of an institution for the higher educa- 
tion of young women, with the design to fur- 
nish them means and facilities for education 
equal to those which are afforded in our col- 
leges to young men.’ 

‘*This design of its founder, the trustees in- 
tend to execute as literally as possible. They 
will endeavor to provide for young women a 
culture fully equivalent to that of our best 
New England colleges, and at the same time 
more carefully adapted to Woman's physical 
and mental constitution. 

“To this end the college has already been 
duly incorporated and chartered by the State, 
with full powers to grant such honorary testi- 
monials, and confer such honors, degrees and 
diplomas as are granted or conferred by any 
university, college or seminary in the United 
States. 

“The College is not, however, intended to 
fit Woman for any particular sphere or pro- 
fession, but to develop by the most carefully 
devised means all her intellectual capacities, 
so that she may be a more perfect woman in 


The thing which most visibly fixes the stand- 
ing of a college is its standard of admission, 
and Smith College is enabled to take, in this 
respect, a position in some respects beyond 
that of Vassar, which was limited at the out- 
set by the need of filling its large building, 
and had to begin with a rather low standard. 
But Smith College still remains behind the 
new Boston University in this respect, and of 
course far behind Harvard, which is now 
much beyond any other American college in 
preliminary requirements. This will be best 
seen by exhibiting in a comparative table the 
requirements for admission to these four in- 
stitutions, beginning with the easiest. I have 
no last year’s catalogue of Vassar and must 
go back to the year before, 
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I am informed by the head-master of an en- 
dowed school—a man who has had much ex- 
perience in fitting boys for college—that, judg- 
ing by this table, there is three or four months 
more work implied in entering Smith than in 
entering Vassar. There is about three months 
difference, he thinks, between Smith and Bos- 
ton University, which represents, more nearly 
than Smith, the recognized ‘‘New England 
college” standard. Harvard again is nearly 
or quite a year beyond Boston University in 
its requirements. At the same time, much 
depends, in each case, on the manner and 
thoroughness of examination, apart from the 
amount nominally gone over. 

The course of study at Smith College ex- 
tends through four years} the first year being 
prescribed, and covering Homer, Herodotus, 
Livy, Horace, Algebra, Geometry, Botany, 
‘‘Ante-classic History,’’ Physiology, and Lec- 
tures on the Scriptures. -In the second year 
there are three different courses, Classical, 
Literary and Scientific, but all these courses 
unite in certain studies—namely, Greek (De- 
mosthenes), Latin (Tacitus), Classic History, 
French, Mathematics (Trigonometry and Con- 
ic Sections), Mineralogy, Chemistry, Physics, 
and Lectures on the Scriptures. Inthe Junior 
year, the studies common to all the courses 
are German, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Logic and Rhetoric, Physiology, Medieval 
History, and the Scriptures. In the Senior 
year, only English studies are common to all 
the courses, and the range of the three sepa- 
rate courses is carried indefinitely far, accord- 
ing to the demands of the students. On the 
whole, the arrangement of studies seems good, 
and the range as great as is at present de- 
manded. If carried out in good faith, Smith 
College will be surpassed in its standard only 
by those American institutions in which the 
elective system is thoroughly applied. 

As to religious culture, the following state- 
ment is made: 

“The College is not founded in the interest 
of any religious denomination, and will be en- 
tirely undenominational in its management 
and instruction. Students will be allowed to 
attend any church their guardians may desig- 
nate, and no attempt will be made to change 
denominational preferences. 

“The College is, however, founded in the 
interest of Christianity; and, while its dis- 
tinctive object is the highest intellectual cul- 
ture, it will seek to develop a true Christian 
life in all who may be connected with it. 





any position.” 





“There will be daily devotional exercises in 


the Social Hall, and the Bible will be rever- 
ently studied throughout the course as the 
source of a true religious faith.” 

The provision for physical education is thus 
stated; 


‘In addition to lectures on Physiology and 
Hygiene, regular exercises in the gymnasium 
and the open air will be prescribed under the 
direction of an educated lady physician. 
These exercises will be designed not merely 
to secure health, but also a graceful carriage, 
and well-formed bodies. 

‘The number and arrangement of studies, 
and the mode of life, will be carefully adapted 
to the demands of an enlightened physiology.” 

The social arrangements are thus planned: 

“It is the wish of the Trustees to realize as 
far as possible the idea of a litera y family, 
in which young women may not only enjoy 
the best facilities for intellectual discipline, 
but may also receive a social refinement and 
culture, which shall enable them to feel at 
home in the best society, and to conduct them- 
selves with grace and propriety in any sphere 
of life. 

‘This idea it is hoped to realize more fully 
by the plan of smaller families in separate 
cottages. ‘To give, also, unity and variety to 
the social life of the institution, a large Social 
Hall has been provided for the purpose of 
bringing together, as often as may be deemed 
profitable, allthe members of the College and 
their friends in social intercourse.” 

This plan of separate homes will remedy 
what is generally admitted to be the greatest 
defect of Vassar College,—the aggregate sys- 
tem. That system is unfortunately to be re- 
tained, though ona smaller scale, in the col- 
lege for women now being erected at Welles- 
ley, Mass., by Henry F. Durant, Esq. At 
Smith College, the experiment of co-operative 
housekeeping is also to be carried on. The 
plan in this respect is given in the statement 
concerning expenses, thus: 

“The price of tuition for all students, regu- 
lar or special, will be $100 a year. This in- 
cludes the use of the laboratory, cabinets, lec- 
ture and reading rooms, and the pleasure 
grounds of the College, and covers allexpense 
of instruction except private lessons in Music, 

Drawing and Painting. 

| ‘**The price of board in the cottages of the 
College will be from $5 to $10 a week, accord- 
ing to the accommodations. For those who 
prefer a fixed and definite sum, the College 
will provide good board and rooms, including 
all expense of heating and lights, for $300 a 
year. Shouldit seem desirable, the College 
will also provide cottages, in which those stu- 
dents who are so disposed may carry on co- 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mus. Rose Laruror, an artist, Hawthorne's 
youngest daughter, is about to illustrate a 
new edition of Mrs. Horace Mann's ‘‘Flower- 
People." 

Miss Saran C. Woo ser, the popular writ- 
er for children, better known to the public by 
the nom de plume of **Susan Coolidge,"’ has just 
returned from Europe. 

Manta M. Simpson, of Boston, recently be- 
queathed $1500 to a domestic during her life, 
and after her death the principal to go to the 
Association of the Home of the Good Samari- 
tan. 

Princess Exvizaneru Stirwey, who died re 
cently at Geneva, aged seventy, was a Rou- 
manian, and wife of Prince Stirbey, who in 
1849 was Hospodarof Wallachia. She found- 
ed the first girls’ school in Roumania, and was 
much beloved for her good works. 


Mrs. Livermore spoke in Medford, on 
Monday night and in Woburn Tuesday night. 
The amount of labor that has been performed 
by this lady in the lecture field during the last 
five years is perfectly amazing, and exceeds 
that of any man who ever went into the lec- 
ture field, Charles Dickens not excepted. 


Four Lapis of position in London have 
become ‘home decorative artists."’ They un- 
dertake the whole furnishing, upholstering, 
furniture, and all that tends to embellish the 
interior of a dwelling. They are said to be 
remarkably clever and very successful.’ They 
have served a regular apprenticeship and ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the business. 
A hint for American women of taste who 
have nothing to do and want to do something. 


Miss Kate Fieip is to make her debut on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 14, at Booth’s Thea- 
ter. Miss Field will personate Peg Woffing- 
ton, and therein will make a truly courageous 
venture, putting her fate to the touch ‘to win 
or lose it all.” The kindest wishes for the 
success of this earnest and brilliant lady 
spring naturally to the pen. ‘This, however, 
is a juncture at which kind wishes do not sig- 
nify. It rests with the talents of the aspirant, 
and‘with those alone, whether the undertak- 





operative housekeeping under the care of a 
matron or teacher, and thus reduce the ex- 
pense of living. Students can, also, with the 
consent of their guardians, obtain board in re- 
spectable private families, whose character is 
certified by the College authorities, at an ex- 
pense varying from $5 to $12 a week.” 

It is justly pointed out in the circular that 
Northampton is in many respects a favorable 
situation for the College, as combining retire- 
ment and beauty of situation with ease of ac- 
cess; and as being near to the rare scientific 
collections of Amherst College, and to the 
conservatories of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural School. In all these respects it offers 
great advantages over Vassar, at least for 
New England pupils, while it is of course less 
central for the country at large. 

The chairman of the Board of Trustees is 
Prof. W. 8. Tyler of Amherst; and the Board 
also includes Professors J. H. Seelye of Am- 
herst, E. A. Park of Andover, A. P. Peabody 
of Cambridge, and Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
Who are to be the Professors of the Smith 
College is not yet announced. Nothing in the 
circular can be called illiberal or ungenerous, 
—nor is there anything to remind the pro- 
spective students that they are not human be- 
ings,—the praise I once heard bestowed by a 
Vassar young lady on a lecture given there 
by Phillips Brooks. T. W. H. 





A VICTIM OF PERSECUTION. 


We have to chronicle the sad termination of 
a noble life, that of Mrs. Marietta Flagg, of 
Worcester, which took place at the hospital, 
Monday, Oct. 26th. 

Mrs. Flagg had been for some three years 
identified with the protestants against the tax- 
ation of women’s property, from the results 
of which resistance she had suffered much 
privation during the last days of her life. It 
does not become us to speak of the strange 
hallucination which was probably the immedi- 
ate cause of death; but that she should have 
been removed from her quiet home, at the 
last, to a crowded asylum, when the tenure 
of life was so frail, is matter of regret to 
her truest friends. There can be no doubt 
that the pressure of injustice in the matter of 
taxation, was a serious cause of that condition 
of feeling which broke her down, and we hope 
her persecutors may receive the lesson which 
her demise, in a remarkable manner, is cal- 


ing succeed or fail. 


Mavame Rartazzi, widow of the Italian 
statesman, and one of the Bonaparte family, 
has for some months been visiting the princi- 
pal towns of Europe to study the ways and 
means of establishing a hospital which shall 
be specially devoted tothe treatment of can- 
cer. Several of the members of this family 
have succumbed to this terrible disease. The 
first deposit will be 160,000 francs, to which 
will be added a biennial prize of 5000 francs 
for the best work on the subject, as well asa 
sum of 20,000 francs for anyone who shall de- 
scribe the true cure for cancer. 


“CamittAa—.A Tale of a Violin; Being 
the Artist Life of Camilla Urso,”’ is a work by 
Charles Barnard. He has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of receiving his materials from the 
lady herself, and of submitting his work to 
her criticism; and it is safe to assume, there- 
fore, that his narrative is wholly truthful. 
It is also quite interesting not only to musical 
persons, but to the general reader. It intro- 
duces Mme. Urso at the tender age of four 
years, in the old city of Nantes, and describes 
quite graphically the first manifestation of 
her musical genius, and the processes through 
which it was developed. For her sake, her 
parents removed to Paris, and after prolonged 
opposition succeeded in gaining admission for 
her into the Conservatory of Music, — the 
child being the first representative of her sex 
permitted to enter its class-rooms. Camilla 
made rapid progress, but not without severe 
study and discipline; indeed, one of the most 
striking features of the book is its account of 
the schooling of a musical student. The fam- 
ily funds ran low—ran out. One evening she 
was invited to play at a private house. She 
had eaten nothing since morning, and there 
was neither food nor money in the house. 
All were in despair, when Aunt Caroline was 
lucky enough to find a sou. Camilla took it, 
and with her father started to fulfil her en- 
gagement. On the street they bought with 
the sou a paper of fried potatoes, and having 
eaten them as she walked, Camilla was re- 
freshed. But good fortune was near at hand. + 
Camilla graduated with high honor at the 
Conservatory, and received a liberal offer 
from an American to visit this country and 
give concerts. It was accepted, and the Urso 








culated to give. 
Woman Suffragists have lost in Mrs. Flagg 
a true advocate and co-worker—one, whose 
hand was ever ready to aid the struggling 
cause of reform. 
will notice that we have appealed for her 
ing, and now that she is dead, will act acco 


liv- 





ingly. y* B. Davis. 


Readers of the JouRNAL | § E 
career si 
rd- | people, and others will find it set down in the 


book. 


family landed in New York in high spirits. 
But the American’s partner “failed,” and the 
engagement was broken. Apparently the ar- 
tist came to the United States in 1852, when 
he was just ten years old. The story of her 
nce that date is familiar to musical 
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SECOND WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 
The Second Congress of the Association for 
the Advancement of Woman began its ses 
sions in Chicago, Thursday morning, Oret. 1h, 
in the audience room of the Methodist Church 
Slock The Congress War some what late in 


assembling. by reason of the tardy arrival of 


many of the delegates from abroad, who were 


detained in Detroit In view of the distin- 
ruished character of the women identified 
with the Congress, and who have given toit 


a degree of dignity, importance, and promi- 


nence altogether beyond that of other organi- 


zations of women in America, the following 
draft of the Constitution will be read with in- 


terest: 


ARTICLE 1 

This Association shall be known as the As- 

sociation for the Advancement of Woman. | 
AKTICLE II. 

Its object shall be to receive and present 
practical methods for securing to Woman high- 
er intellectual, moral and physical conditions, 
and thereby to improve all domestic and so- 
cial relations. 


ARTICLE 15. 

Its officers shall be a President, Vice-I’resi- 
dents, Secretaries, Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of not less than nine members, 
which shall have full charge of the business 
of the Association. These officers shall be 
elected annually. Election may be without 
ballot, unless a ballot be called for by one- 
third of the members present. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Its object shall be sought through annual 
Congresses for the reading and discussion of 
papers pertinent thereto. ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee shall determine the time and place of 
such Congresses. None but members shall 
take part in such reading or discussion, unless 
on formal invitation by vote of the Assecia- 
tion. 

ARTICLE V. 

The initiation fee shall be $2, and the dues 
payable at the beginning of each annual Con- 
gress shall be $2. Any member neglecting 
these payments loses thereby the right to vote 
and hold office, Any voting member may 
present to the Executive Committee the name 
of any woman wishing to become a member; 
and the Executive Committee may elect her 
to membership in the Association. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Strict parliamentary forms shall be ob- 
served in the conduct of the sessions of this 
Association. 

THOSE PRESENT. 

Among the members of the Association 
present yesterday were the following: 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, l’resident of the 
Woman’s Congress; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
President New England Woman’s Club; Mrs. 
C. A, Cleaveland, President Woman’s Club, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y.; Mrs. Israel Hall, Presi- 
dent Woman's Club, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. 
KE. K. Churchill, President of Woman’s Club, 
Providence, R. L.; the Rev. C. A. Soule, 
President Woman’s Centenary Association; 
Mary Safford Blake, M. D., of Boston; Mrs. 
James B. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who is 
just starting with aclass of twenty-four young 
ladies for study in Europe; Miss Patridge, 
of Philadelphia, in charge of the physical 
training of the girls of the Normal Schools; 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Mrs. Carolina F, Cor- 
bin, Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, Chicago; Miss Mar- 
tha Chaddock, Librarian of the Public Libra- 
ry of Dubuque; Mrs. Lizzie Boynton Har- 
bert, President of Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association, Des Moines, lowa. 

Mrs. Livermore called the meeting to order, 
and the Rev. Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, of New 





the process 
4 money-power 

most important, they have no money. 
| is, their will and intelligence have usually no 
part to play in the investment of their money. | 
Now, while the investment is good, and the | 
trustee 
what they can get, poorly or splendidly. 
if the investment proves foolish, or the trustee | 
unfaithful, down they go, into the abyss of 
poverty, 
demoralization. 
men who have money, but who cannot admin- | 
ister it, is a direct premium to the recklessness 
of speculators. 
retaliate for any injury, sure not to find this 
one out until it is past remedy, and the of- 
fender out 
scheme is there in which this plundering of 
the women and children does not enter ? 
monetary crisis is there which does not engulf 
them by hundreds and thousands ? 
they are born as well able to be trained to the 
care and use of money as men are. 


| that rules 
of their own finances. 


much to do with their demoralization, 
their want of education and want of resource, 


their cause ? 
financial activity. 





York City, opened the proceedings with 
prayer. 
MRS. LIVERMORE. 

The President then said that a year anda 
half ago it became manifest that there was a 
very general desire that there should be a 
meeting of women who were interested in el- 
evating the type of womanhood. Correspon- 
dence was had between women in various po- 
sitions, and resulted in the issuing of a circu- 
lar asking for a meeting for advice, counsel 
and mutual help. ‘Three hundred women of 
the country coincided with the call, and the 
Woman’s Congress was called. It met a year 
ago in the Union League Theater, New York. 
They came together with no definite plan of 
procedure, but the meetings grew until the 
hall became densely crowded, and people were 
turned away who could not get in. Papers on 
various subjects were introduced, and grave 
topics were discussed. The Congress was a 
grand success, for it showed how many grave, 
serious, deeply religious women there were in 
America. ‘The Congress was still an experi- 
ment. The last one took the form of a La- 
dies’ Social Science Association. If the wo- 
men of America were to come toa high type 
of womanhood, and achieve a controlling 








stand, they must themselves take hold of the 
work. She would introduce Julia Ward 
Howe, of Massachusetts, who would read a 
paper on ‘‘Finance,’’ but previous.to this she 
appointed Mrs. Doggett and Mrs. Corbin as a 
Committee to report on the hours of holding 
sessions. 
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MRS. HOWE ON FINANCE. 

Mrs. Howe then read her paper, prefacing 
it with the remark that it was intended to ex- 
cite discussion, and she might as well confess 
at once that she knew less than she ought 
about **Finance.’’ The paper was as follows: 

This is the foremost subject in our list of 
themes disputable. It is one for whose intro- 
if duction I alone am responsible. I have not 
only pronounced the cabalistic word which 
absolutely rules this nation to-day, and most 
others always, I have also divided my sub- 

) oe ject under heads. 
es } and wide to supposed experts under this head. 

: I have written to Mrs. Garrett Fawcett, au- 
thor of a work on political economy; to Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, of whom you all know; to 
a lady banker inGermany; to Mme. de Nori- 
court in France; and to several well known 
persons in our own country. And yet I have 
no thread-paper of an essay to lay before you. 
This being the case, I must appear as the 
godmother of this infant problem. And I will 
be a fairy god-mother, for I will compel you 
who are present here to enrich it with your 





bantling shall not leave this assembly as poor 
as it enters it. 


And [have sent letters far | 


gifts of mind and experience, so that the | 
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: 
When I come to analyze the moral weak- | 


ness of women, I find as one great clement of 
it, that they have not any money. 
this ” 
but 
taxed ior the support of the government, and | 
the trustees who hold their possessions, and } 
pay them over their incomes, grow ric h upon 


Why is | 
They earn something less than men, 
inherit more. Their estates are 


they 


as a class, are not 
and that the 
That 


Yet women 
In one sense, 


faithful, the women may live upon | 


But | 


bringing with it shame and 
This helplessness of the wo- | 


often 


An unarmed class, unable to 


of reach. What money-catching 


What 
And yet 


Itisa 
part of the great passive theory of womankind 
women out of the administration 
Like all the other ap- 
plications of this theory, it has had its day, 
and is now neither to be indorsed nor excused. 

The low intellectual level upon which the 
love of male approbation places women, makes 
them willing to appear to be fools so far as 
finance is concerned. Men like to have wo- 
men ask them for money. They do not al- 
ways like to give it. But the noble virtue of 
self-reliance is kept out of sight in most court- 
ships, and continues to be contraband all the 
way through. I suppose that women are 
afraid that if they have common sense and 
use it, their husbands will not love them. 
And, by the by, the reproach for this want 
of common sense overtakes them cruelly and 
too late. 

Without further enlarging upon these evi- 
dent evils, I will ask this Congress to consider 
the true questions which underlie the heading 
of finance, on our list of topics. The ques- 
tions which I ask I ask in good faith. Believ- 
ing the financial helplessness of women to have 
with 
Lask: How can we remedy these evils and 
> My answer is, Train them to 
Let them know what 
money is, and what it is not. Let them, 
above all, learn the conditions under which 
capital can really earn income, the laws of 
real estate, the true nature of banking and 
brokerage. ‘Then let us see if fifty years later 
the women of the community will be naively 
praying the men not to beggar them, or help- 
lessly praying heaven to help them, when the 
mischief is already done. 

I have in my hand a circular letter from a 
lady in Nuremburg—Mrs. Merker—announc- 
ing that, after her husband's death, she 
has fulfilled his wish by taking her son as 
partner in the banking house of which she is 
the head, her signature being first on the pub- 
lished list. In Europe, this creates no sur- 
prise. In France, particularly, many women 
receive a business training. A report upon 
the business women of Europe would be very 
valuable in this point of view, and I, for one, 
should greatly wish that it might be made. 
Mrs. Fawcett’s reply to my letter was merely 
a polite refusal to do anything for us, on the 
ground of want of time, and so on. Frances 
Power Cobbe has taken our cause more to 
heart. |Miss Cobbe’s letter is given below. | 
Mrs. Mary Kellogg Putnam being appealed to 
replied in a friendly letter, expressing much 
interest in our topic. She has, however, a 
theory concerning money quite at variance 
with that adopted by the world in general, and 
feels unable to take up the question of finance 
upon its present basis at all.» Unlike her, I 
feel obliged, from the necessity of the case, 
to take up the question on the ground which 
it now occupies, to analyze its bearing upon 
the condition and power of women as a class, 
and, so far as this is oppressive, to seek for 
measures which shall remove that oppression. 
This cannot be adequately done without many 
statistics, and much study, for which the pres- 
est affords no scope. I shall do best, perhaps, 
in recommending this study to the various 
Women’s Clubs and associations which are 
spreading so rapidly through the country. 
Essays and disquisitions might be had by 
them, first I should say upon Woman as a 
producer and consumer, than upon brokerage, 
merchandise and investment, as those points 
in which women are greatly interested. 

I often take note of the facility with which 
the men of the community who have some 
scheme of profit in hand borrow money from 
capitalists and banking institutions. And I 
take equal note of the difficulty which women 
with any enterprise in view encounter in ef- 
fecting such loans. And I may as well con- 
fess that I have had in mind, for more than a 
year, the plan of a bank to be administered 
and conducted by women, lending its aid to 
such womanly enterprises as may commend 
themselves to the best wisdom of its officers. 
Some to whom I have confided this project ob- 
ject to it on the ground that, as there is nothing 
distinctively male about the business of bank- 
ing, there is no need of any element distinctive- 
ly female. Well, so we may say about politics, 
and all the great interests of society, they are 
human, and not either male or female. But 

when they are entirely administered by mas- 
culine hands, they become masculine in their 
attitude and influence, and then the distinct- 
ively feminine is forced to come in, and assert 
its half of the common right and power. If 
the present aspect of finance is not entirely 
| and exclusively masculine, why then. I know 
| hothing about it. In view of the enormous 
abuses of private and public trust which we 
are daily compelled to recognize, and in which 
we women, trom our financial ignorance and. 
impotence, lamentably acquiesce, I feel that 








we are bound to make such study as we can 
| of the principles and practice of finance, in 
order that we may train our sons and daugh- 
ters, and ourselves, too, in the theory and art 
of true economy. 

And this brings me to my last word in this 
brief introduction of the subject. Without 
knowing anything of the details of business 
and investment, 1 do know that this nation 
invests too much of its mind and money in 
show. Extravagance in dress and in house- | 
keeping gives rank in much of our society, 





and many is the business man who invests in ! 
splendid outward appearances, when he can 
hardly afford plain ones. Much of our Amer- 
ican life is as little like the wise, solid life 
which builds up a sation as butterfly-hunting 
is like agriculture. This is not croaking nor 
joking. but sober. bitter truth. And this, | 
more than anything elee, makes me tremble 
for ourfuture. For other nations which Prov- | 
idence sifte in among us do understand and 
practice true economy. They do create more | 
value than they consume. Iam notsure that 
we do. In our financial crises they stand 
firm, while we are shaken, and their patient 
hands gather the gold which our hasty fingers | 
scatter to the winds. Let us remember that 
finance means national honor, solvency, edu- 
cation, public works, the peace of labor and | 
the purity of capital. Let us prepare to en- 
rich, not to cripple, the generations that are 
to come after us. And let me conclude these 
remarks with the words of the’ great poet 
which I make my watchword in this connec- 
tion: 


You take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Mrs. Howe, at the conclusion of her paper, | 
read the following extract from a letter from | 
Frances Power Cobbe of London, written from 
the North of Wales: 

Dear Mrs. Howe.—I am very much inter- 
ested in the subject of your letter to-day re- 
ceived. This matter of money is the ‘‘key 
of the situation.”” Even when women hap- 
pen to inherit any of it now, they are so igno- 
rant and helpless as to its manipulations that 
it practically fails to convey to them the pow- 
er it would naturally give. If we can put 
them in the way of independent management, 
and of understanding the common outlines of 
monetary transactions, we will do, perhaps, 
more to emancipate them than in any other 
way. I do not know what is the usual ar- 
rangement about the property of your women 
in America. In England about half the rich 
fathers pay their daughters’ bills, but give 
them no allowances at all. The other half 
allow them something quarterly,—ranging 
from £25 to £150a year—but very few, in- 
deed, do the right thing of putting any capi- 
tal in their hands or investing it in their 
names, so that they should both hold it inde- 
pendently of parental caprice and learn a lit- 
tle of pecuniary transactions. The result is, 
that when our young ladies inherit their £5000 
or £10,000 at the death of their father,—wheth- 
er they are 21 years of age or 51—they are 
equally ignorant and helpless, and, as you 
say, the practical management of their affairs 
is confided to their male relatives. When the 
eldest brother has land, the girl’s fortune is 
usually a charge on it, and all goes smoothly 
enough, but otherwise the brother or uncle 
next at hand cautiously advises the unhappy 
woman—just learning to feel her helplessness 
—to invest in some undertaking in which he 
is interested; and then, after paying her 7 
per cent. for two or three years, he tells her 
her capital is gone, and she is ruined. The 
mere knowledge of how money is entrusted 
to bankers and brokers, and how to draw a 
check, would, I verily believe, give such wo- 
men asense of independence, and cause them 
to look before they leap. As it is, their igno- 
rance would be ludicrous, were it not deplora- 
ble. I know @ case of a lady who lived in 
lodgings kept by a good soul, in whose favor 
she made a will. The woman happening to 
insure her own furniture against fire, gener- 
ously included her lodger’s property in the 
insurance instrument, telling her of it. The 
fact came to the lady’s knowledge, and no 
power on earth would persuade her that her 
landlady had not tried to insure getting her 
property after her death. Her nephew, a 
very clever member of Parliament, told me 
he argued and explained for hours, and at the 
end the old lady altered her will, and cut off 
the intended legacy to the too kind landlady. 

Frances Power Cosse. 

North Wales, Aug. 27, 1874. 


The order of discussion of the topic of ‘‘Fi- 
nance’’ was announced as follows: 

What monetary enterprises can women safe- 
ly undertake ? 

What new element can women bring into 
the field of finance ? 

The part of Woman in the financial good or 
ill of the country. 

THE REV. MRS. SOULE 
was the first to discuss the topic. She was 
one woman who did not like to ask men for 
money unless she had earned it. For twenty- 
two years she had earned every cent she had 
possessed, and she had enjoyed it greatly. If 
the fathers of to-day wou'd do as a father in 
New York does, the ignorance of Woman in 
financial matters would be overcome. He 
placed money for her in the bank, and ex- 
pected her to keep track of it. She had her 
bank-book and check-book, and knew how to 
draw checks. Women could safely undertake 
money enterprises. She told how an associa- 
tion of women in New York had raised a large 
sum of money and had invested it safely and 
judiciously. Let women take up any great 
question, associate themselves together, and 
they could become a power. The speaker 
gave her experience in starting a Sunday 
School paper, which she had succeeded in 
placing upon a solid footing. 
MRS, LIVERMORE 

said she had earned her own money since she 
was fourteen years old. The great point was 
the industrial training of women. They were 
deficient to-day in this respect, working with 
untrained brain and unskilled hands. She 
told of a woman who was led by her husband 
to put her name to a mortgage, not knowing 
what it was, but which lost her and her chil- 
dren their house and home,and made them 
penniless. The speaker would have women 
trust themselves alone. [Applause.] Men 
wanted to know what they were about in 
money matters; women should do the same. 
Until women had industrial and business train- 
ing they could not have much to do in the 
world of finance. Women had a monetary 
value as wives and mothers, and they ought to 
insist upon a recognition of that value. Eight 
millions of American women were wives and 
housekeepers, but according tu the census they 
were ‘doing nothing;”’ that is to say they had 
no occupation worthy of mention in the cen- 
sus. The woman who, by hard work, got her 
money wasn’t likely to give $1000 for a cam- 
el’s-hair shawl, or $200 for a lace handker- 
chief. She learned the value of money when 
she earned it, and not until then. She didnot 


| women a natural adaptation for 
| She gave some instances of the sound financial 





admit the truth of the charge of extravagance 
against women. On looking over the statis- | 
tics, she found that the entire quantity of silk | 
imported to America last year would give each 





wer 





woman about fifteen dollars worth. Would 
not the consumption of imported liquors and 
cigars show a bigger average indulgence than 
fifteen dollars each among the men’? It was 
not practicable that a married woman should 
earn stated wages. The husband must be the 
outdoor earner, and the wife the indoor part- 
ner of the firm, equal with her husband, and 
doing a grander work than he in rearing her 
children. 
go into the marriage partnership without a 
large industrial training and education. 

MRS. ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL, 
President of the Woman's Club of Providence, 
Rk. L., expressed the belief that there was in 
business. 


ability of queens. She also told of some fe- 
male ship-builders, who got along splendidly 
until they took in a man for a partner, and he 
ruined their business. Female defaulters were 


| unheard of; women always managed the finan- 


cial affairs of their societies successfully. 
Still, women needed much training in seif- 
support. She believed that the reason why so 
many men were defaulters in their business 
relations, was the fact that this character was 
stamped upon them before birth, by the cring- 
ing and depressive position of the mother in 
the household. It was not true that women 
could go out into the world of business with- 
out depriving their children of much of the 
influence which ought to surround them; if 
the mother must leave her children while she 
worked, the children would suffer in charac- 
ter and training. 

The Congress then took a recess until two 
o’clock, at which hour it would assemble, ex- 
actly on the minute, and business would com- 
mence. Mrs. Livermore announced, even if no 
one but herself were present. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Congress reassembled at «wo o'clock, 
the President, Mrs. Livermore, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Miss Fletcher, read the fol- 
lowing letter from 

MISS JOHNSTON, 

of Geneva, Switzerland: 

The President and Association of Women in Ge- 
neva to the President and Congress of Women 
Assembled in Chicago: 

Dear Mapam AnpD Sisters:—We desire to 
send you the salutation of sympathy and love, 
and earnestly to wish you success in your 
noble efforts to purify the influence, and to 
elevate the character of women. Itis a grand 
end indeed you have in view! 

This is the first age in the world’s history 
in which we see so many minds brought to- 
gether to concentrate their power on the solu- 
tion of the problem, ‘‘What share women 
are to take in the progress and peace of hu- 
manity.’’ To us their power of promoting or 
hindering these objects seem so unlimited that 
we hail with satisfaction every effort to arouse 
women to a conviction of the work which is 
laid upon them to do. And we believe these 
great meetings are well suited to deepen this 
conviction in both sexes, and to encourage 
them to sympathize with, and to aid each 
other in mutual respect and forbearance. 

In this month of September, two Congresses 
of eminent lawyers and philanthropists have 
been held in Geneva. They came from vari- 
ous countries of Europe, from America, and 
from Japan, to consult together how such laws 
could be made, established, and enforced, as 
should prevent war among nations, and bind 
princes and people to seek a peaceful solution 
of their differences. It is a noble effort which 
they make! 

In the same week, in Brussels, was held a 
Congress of delegates of the International 
Society of Workmen. They announced their 
programme as one of revolution; their aim— 
in order, be it said, to promote the well-being 
of the workmen—to destroy the work of the 
past, to annihilate all authority, to put an 
end to all government, to take possession 
themselves of all the rich product of past 
labor! ‘They know not what they do,” is 
all we can say of these would-be desolators of 
the earth. How have we seen the perpetual 
strife between good and evil exemplified im 
these Congresses! 

And we women, can we do nothing to pro- 
mote peace and well-being ? To calm the pas- 
sions and elevate the aims of man ? Surely we 
have a mission here? Is it not our work in 
all lands to teach the young that respect of 
others, and control of self, that large, pure- 
minded, generous patience and courage which 
can alone enable them to pass with honor, and 
yet with peace, through the mists and storms 
of life? Whatever her profession or work, 
this teaching is Woman’s first right and great- 
est privilege, and we have everywhere to 
rouse ourselves to its vigorous exercise, as well 
in the business of the world as in the privacy 
of home. 

To encourage in the pursuit of such noble- 
ness of spirit and affection is the truest proof 
of sisterhood we can give each other; and in 
this spirit we greet you, beloved, true-hearted 
sisters of America, and we pray that wisely 
and successfully you make the study which 
you have undertaken, and evolve help and 
light for the women of other lands to know 
better how to accomplish their work. 

Catuerine M. Jounston, 

Pres. and Editress of the Esperance Journal. 


The Secretary followed by reading a letter 
from Mrs. Baines, of England: 


26 PorTLAND Piace, Lonpox, Sept. 26,1874. 
Dear Mapam:—I have only just received 
the notice paper relating to the Woman’s Con- 
gress to be held on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of 
October. I find several subjects interesting to 
me, and I should very much like the privilege, 
if I had the opportunity, of adding my mite 
of experience on each topic with which lam 
practically acquainted. I must, however, con- 
fine myself to one subject, viz.: the ‘“‘employ- 
ment of lady superintendents of nurseries in 
the families of well-to-do classes.”” This sug- 
gestion would, I presume, be appropriate 
under the question, ‘‘What new element can 
women bring into the field of finance ? Excuse 
me if I mistake the meaning of that question. 
I understand the word ‘finance,”’ so used, to 
refer to remunerative industry. I have suc- 
ceeded in establishing an agency in London 
for the purpose of facilitating such engage- 
ments, that is to say, an office is opened where 
mothers may meet with ladies in reduced cir- 
cumstances, willing to take charge of the 
nursery department; and where there is a 


| hursemaid kept, it should be a very comfort- 


able and suitable position for women of re- 
fined minds and habits, and the benefit to the 
children would be immense for them to be as- 


Nevertheless, Woman ought not to | 


e—— 


sociated with a person of that description, in- 
stead of the coarse, ignorant, unprincipled 
people, who usually take situations as 
‘nurses,’ just because the duties are light, 
and the nurse is usually waited on by the 
nursemaid, and gives herself more airs and 
the household more trouble than a lady would 
do. 

Considering the scarcity of occupations suit- 
able for educated women in reduced circum- 


| stances, and the consequent overstocked con- 





dition of the governess market, it is surpris- 
ing that the position to which I desire to cal} 
attention has not attracted a larger number of 
applicants. It may be that a little false pride 
interferes on the one side, and perhaps an un- 
willingness on the part of ladies of house. 
holds to try an experiment of the kind, but q 
little common sense and good feeling on both 
sides would be sufficient to overcome the diffi- 
culties in the way of a general acceptance of 
the plan, which embraces so many advantages 
that ultimately such engagements would be 
the rule instead of, as now, the exception. 

I regret exceedingly that I am able to make 
sucha very small contribution to your impor- 
tant Congress. I will supplement my short 
paper with my best wishes for the success of 
your meetings, and that the promoters may 
have some visible reward for the energy and 
ability which must necessarily be employed 
upon such an occasion. 

l am, madam, yours very truly, 
M. A. Barnes. 
THE REY. MRS. SOULE 

added something to her remarks of the fore- 
noon on the topic of ‘‘Finance.’”? There was 
in New York a home for aged and infirm per- 
sons, known as the Chapin Home, the Trus- 
tees of which were women. They had raised 
money enough to run the building, and were 
free from debt. It was managed wholly by 
women, the only man in the building being an 
engineer, in whose absence the Matron ran the 
engine. Ladies wishing to educate themselves 
in money enterprises shouid interest them- 
selves in something like this. 

The President said that the majority of the 
charitable institutions were managed by wo- 
men, and most of them were put on a substan- 
tial basis by the financial capacity of the wo- 
men who managed them. 

Mrs. Harvert, of Iowa, said that the first 
pioneer work to be done was the creating of a 
public sentiment which made idleness among 
women unrespectable. She saw statistics the 
other day showing that the butter and eggs in 
West Virginia carried to market by women 
exceeded in value all the agricultural products 
of the State. There were thousands of young 
women who did not do their share of the work 
in the household. As women ascended in the 
social scale they ceased to be workers, the em- 
ployment of servants relieving them from 
labor. When Chicago was burned, how many 
fathers must have looked at their girls, and 
thought how helpful they would have been if 
they were only boys. 

MRS. CLEAVELAND, 

of Wyoming County, New York, said she had 
never made a speech except in Sunday School. 
She was a business woman, and had great enjoy- 
mentin her business. ‘The financial enterprise 
for women to embark in was the work which 
lay nearest their hands every day and hour. 
There was money in everything that surround- 
ed them—either to make, lose, spend or waste. 
Find out where it was and how it was. That 
was the thing to do. [Applause.] Widows 
and orphaned girls should follow the exam- 
ple of a woman she knew. She stiffened her 
nerves, and braced herself to have and keep 
that which had been left her by her husband. 
She determined to carry on his work, and 
shoulder his responsibilities. She adopted the 
most rigid business habits, and devoted her- 
self to business training. ‘The speaker had 
tried this plan, and it had succeeded. [Ap- 
Peel 

The President said that when it was known 
that Mrs. Cleaveland had conducted business 
affairs successfully, and had at the same time 
raised a family who called her blessed, her re- 
marks would have more weight. The Presi- 
dent proceeded to speak of the work accom- 
plished by the Women’s Board of Missions, 
who managed their affairs with such admira- 
ble success that the men of the church had no 
fault to find, or suggestions to offer. : 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe, said that the dis- 
cussion had been more beneficial than she had 
dared to hope. She was glad to see that wo- 
men recognized the fact that they must De 
come the moral guardians of their sex. She 
moved the appointment of a committee to Te 
port upon the financial opportunities, interests, 
and abilities of American women. The mo- 
tion prevailed, and tlie Chair appointed as the 
Committee, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Soule, Mrs- 
Churchill, and Mrs. Cleaveland. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. _ 

The Secretary now read the following P* 
per, by Mrs. Adelaide Hastings, of Sing 578: 
N. Y., on the subject of ‘The Education o 
Woman:”’ 

There is, perhaps, no greater stumbling- 
block in the progress of Woman; no more 
poisoned arrow, which weakens while It 
wounds, than the constantly reiterated ass¢™ 
tion that she is trying to unsex herself to be- 
come man. 

That Woman is what she now is; that o 
has attained to her present perfection of wea 
ness and attenuation of muscle, is partly a 
ing to the tom-boy bugbear of her childhoo®: 
to the fear of being masculine, which ¢’ er 
haunts her maturer years. 

Hitherto all that has symbolized strengt 
has been denominated masculine; and te 
girl hears, on every side, that it is “‘like a bey; 4 
to be active or impulsive, or vigorous. Ane 
when she comes to maturity, if she possessé 
mental or physical power, if she has ao 
ness of purpose, or energy of will, she me 
curb and repress her nature to the dominan® 
idea of what is feminine. Is Woman the i 
ly one of God’s creatures unfit to be truste ‘e 
natural laws? Is she the only known ae 
utterly incapable of a free self-developme”’ 

Through all this struggle, which is but ea 
reaction of repressed growth, the aim, the 
fort of her soul is for 

A TRUER AND A NOBLER WOMANHOOD. z 
And in the inevitable tendency toward a 
thing higher, in this great yearning to ~ “ 
latent force which she feels within her, eal 
ing this bitter striving for a more harmon at 
development, surely there are men patle’” 


and clear-sighted enough to bold their “judg 
ment in suspense” until she can have 
herself. : a's 

The idea recently broached that W pape 
ability to work, is periodic, and that her wor! 
must be done in what is called a 
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‘though it has excited much controversy, 
-an hardly produce much impression upon her 
eaaaaee position. The little volume, 

“SEX IN EDUCATION,” 


wav. 
pre se 


dently kindly meant, earnest in inten- 
tion, and honest in thought; but the few cases 
t -) are cited of “‘nervous breaking down 
} = hard study’’ are merely incidental. 
wosmen"e enfeebled condition is caused, more 
by her lack of physical develop- 

by any attempt at mental culture. 

The question of to-day, as we take it, is = 

the equality of the sexes. WwW oman is not de- 
manding a race with man, but simply freedom 
to be his co-worker in the world's Worg; ana, 
as the social order is not established upon in- 
dividual nor female peculiarities of constitu- 
tion, the millions of women who are forced to 
earn their daily bread, or die, must be physi- 
cally educated to the requisite strength to 
work in the world’s way, or, should that be 
d impossible, must resolutely continue 
a living death. But in the recognized 
sphere of Woman, 1s there o~ periodic paced 
sation of anxiety and care? Is there any 
week, or day, from the age of eighteen to 
forty-five, in which she can withdraw to dor- 
mant quiescence? If, instead of the proposal 
of periodic work,—which, however needful 
for Woman in her acquired invalidism, is at 
least, impracticable,—our physicians would 
insist upon systematic development for her, 
from the cradle to maturity, ‘the body might 
contain the soul without succumbing’’—and 
there would be less need to fear for the future 
of the race. F : 

The subject before us, so vitally important, 

demands grave discussion. There is room for 
neither rash nor thoughtless assertions; and 
yet, in the book above mentioned, referring 
to the improper management of girls during 
their ‘educational life,” we find the follow- 
ing: ‘If these causes should continue for the 
next half century, and increase in the same 
ratio as they have for the last fifty years, it 
requires no prophet to foretell that the wives 
who are to be mothers in our Republic must 
be drawn from trans-Atiantic homes, The 
sons of the New World will have to re-enact, 
on amagnificent scale, the old story of un- 
wived Rome and the Sabines.’’ We confess 
ourselves at a loss as to the occasion for such 
phrases as these. In this ‘‘movement,’’ so 
heartfelt, so painfully serious when thought- 
ful women, in every land, saddened by the 
past and armed by the dawning hope of the 
future, are pledging whatever power they 
possess, of heart and brain, to the advance- 
ment of their sex, there is little need of false 
prophesies, or meaningless suggestions. In 
this transition date, in this mighty upheav- 
ing, there must be suffering, there will be sac- 
Tifice. But in this suffering, and through this 
sacrifice, will be born the salvation of the 
race. And as to the re-enacting of the “old 
story of unwived Rome and the Sabines,” 
when our young men shall be sufficiently en- 
lightened to take the good of the race into 
consideration, in their choice of wives, we 
have faith enough in their patriotism, and in 
their common sense, to believe that they will 
seek to discover the cause of the disease which 
is wasting our nation, rather than attempt to 
alleviate it by any such experiment. “If the 
American woman is physically unfit for her 
duties as Woman, if she is not fairly up to 
what Nature asks from her as wife and moth- 
er,” in the name of Nature let her be so edu- 
cated, so fitted for her duties that this dishon- 
ormay pass fromher. But in this education, 
we must commence with the little child; it is 
hardly more than a vain hope that the frail 
maiden, with feeble constitution, whose ear- 
ly years have been physically misdirected and 
misspent, can be brought to robust health. 
The course of training which is to overcome 
inherited weakness, must begin with baby- 
hood. The girl should leave off her skirts at 
the age in which her brother does, and dress 
in comfortable, wholesome clothes, in which 
she can romp and climb; she requires sun- 
shine and contact with the world so much as 
he. She needs to be delivered from the fear 
of becoming unfeminine, and to be permitted 
to develop her own nature from within. Lf we 
would have her healthful, her young years 
must be natural; her faith in herself, which 
long repression has undermined, must be re- 
stored to her; she must be allowed to learn 
that the beauty of a symmetrical, useful life 
18 more than delicacy of form, or refinement 
of feature, and to feel that whatever talent 
she possesses is God-given, and to be employ - 
ed to its utmost. 

And as the American girl is now so painful- 
ly fragile, keep her out of school, where it is 
Possible, between the ages of twelve and sey- 
enteen; during that time let her have a sys- 
tematic, moderate, gymnastic course, under 
nee eyes; instruct her thoroughly 
rae ant Selatan to her own organization; 

ach her scientific cooking, and all else that 


hears, in any way, upon the well-being of a 
to li enone; and let her devote her spare time 
) ittle Wwell-directed reading and much ob- 
servation, 
throm seventeen to twenty-five give her as 
is capabl — and physical training as she 
to ns ag he taking, and then, if she desires 
But thet et her choose her partner for life. 
feed and arnt —she whose lot it is to 
be thus ph. othe herself and others,—cannot 
is and phi rated, thus guarded; for her there 
and the h € no periodic cessation from labor, 
one pend pheor can be done for her, under 
the a social condition, is to teach her 
care for it of cher own body, that she may 
ties of her its far as she is able, the complexi- 
future for own organization, and the fearful 
on eli mind and body to which the crimi- 
kept, of the 2 in which she has hitherto been 
lead. 1¢ Jaws of her being, must inevitably 


meV 


probably * 
ment, than 


prove 
to face 


nee is not striving for man’s education, 
“man’s o-education with him, because it is 
manhoo ht A She is not ‘tashamed of wo- 
desire ei > nor of “motherhood,” and does not 
tan of : unfit herself for either, but the sys- 
priated ro —_ culture, which man has appro- 
yet mcd iimself, is the best which the world 
cellenee : ive is believed to lead to mental ex- 
dition. ¢, 8 it reasonable, in her enervated con- 
Vise Stott ek that she shall suddenly de- 
atte Pe em suited not only to that condition 

is but ne needs of her soul ? To our thinking it 
turies of ee that the method tested by cen- 
choice wee should be the first object of her 
self that it j ten she shall have proved for her- 
ter able ¢ rs unsuited to her, she will be bet- 
ties. The ane one more fitting her necessi- 
she is a Shame of womanhood, with which 
shame of _—* taunted, is but the honest 
‘er invalidism, which is the first 





step rar . - 
P towards its cure. Nature does not usual- 


ly impose burdens upon her creatures which 
they are physically untit to bear, and Woman 
is not willing to consider herself an exception. 
“That it is a pity for her that she has been 
created Woman” hardly touches the case. 
What is most essential to her, now, is not pity, 
but power to understand and to prove her- 
self. 

Our much-abused climate is made to **cover 
a multitude of sins,’? but if man can exist in 
any climate, can he not also train himself to 
defy whatever is pernicious in it? If we could 
go back to the old Greek care of the body, 


| there might be less occasion to dread ‘east 


, 


winds,’ or to yield ourselves to changes of 
temperature; but, while both men and women 
willfully ignore these subtle influences, there 
is small reason to expect an escape from their 
thraldom. And, as two centuries have 
hardly sufticed for the New Englander to be- 
come acclimated, any radical benefit from 
trans-Atlantic wives seems but a Utopian 
dream,—for if we come to this transplanting 
have we proof that the alien, in her struggle 
to adapt herself to new conditions, will not 
rather add to the difficulty than help to a so- 
lution of it ? Go into our factories and kitch- 
ens and take the Irish-American girl, born of 
Old Country parents, does her energy and en- 
durance compare so favorably with the Amer- 
ican of the same class, that we can afford to 
build hopes for the future upon it ? 

The splendid physique of the ‘‘Grandmoth- 
ers of the Republic’ is now oft vaunted, but 
it has been of little advantage to the degener- 
ate daughters, who neither inherited the vital- 
ity of their ancestors nor were taught to at- 
tain a healthful womanhood. 

“If, in the evolution of the future, a third 
division of the human race is to be formed by 
subtracting sex from Woman.” can it be proy- 
ed that the human race will be the loser there- 
by ? In the discussion as to what is best for 
the future, if we are to draw our analogies 
from the lower forms of creation, let us at 
least follow them out to their legitimate con- 
clusion. Is there proof that the sterile work- 
ers of the hive are an injury to their communi- 
ty ? Is theré reason to suppose the male ter- 
mites or the infant termites are in any way 
sufferers therefrom ? Let us look to it that wo- 
men are developed into well-constituted hu- 
man beings, perhaps then we may trust all 
evolution to natural laws. 

“Tl y a deux ou trois siecles on dissertait 
publiquement en France, en cette question; 
les femmes sont de la meme espece que les 
hommes, et des graves docteurs ne decidai- 
ent pas pour I affirmative.” 

If the thinkers of to-day could persuade 
themselves to leave the other knotty points of 
this Woman question, a century or two might 
serve to decide it. 

But we strive not to combat prejudice, or 
futile fears. This need of half the race, 
this ery which comes even from the Turkish 
harem of to-day, this demand for a better and 
freer development, will be answered and not 
stifled. It would be well that woman should 
solve this problem for herself; should she 
fail, her daughters might be warned by her 
example, and return to the old paths. 

Miss ParripGe, of Philadelphia, was the 
first speaker to discuss the subject of the pa- 
per. She had made the subject a specialty 
since 1866, and she had made up her mind 
that girls were not wholly creatures of nerves, 
though it seemed by her training as though it 
were intended that the girl should be all mind 
and no body. There was no teacher to train 
her body. Boys were given freedom of move- 
ment; girls were taught that it was unlady- 
like. The costume was an essential portion 
of the girl’s physical training; no girl could 
take exercise in the ordinary costume. A 
gymnasium had been attached to the school 
which the speaker was connected with in Phil- 
adelphia, and it was found that broader chests 
and broader minds were the result. There 
was no need that the girl should be physically 
weak. People must be taught the necessity 
of caring for the body as well as for the mind. 

Mrs. C. N. Hotpen, of Chicago, expressed 
her great pleasure at having the Congress as- 
semble in this city. She had declined to iden- 
tify herself with the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, but was glad to give her support to any 
association which had for its object the im- 
provement of Woman’s condition, leaving the 
Suffrage question to be considered as a correl- 
ative issue. She attached great importance 
to the physical education of women. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS, 

Mrs. Corprn, of Chicago, read a paper by 

Dr. Elizabeth Dudley, of New York, on the 

subject of ‘Physical Education of Girls,” as 
follows: 


No object can be of greater importance to 
Woman than the attainment of physical per- 
fection. For this implies absolute, unfailing 
health of body, and, consequently, of mind. 
Nor is this all,—physical perfection implies 
chastity, virtue,—for a woman who possesses 
undeviating health of body and mind will also 
be morally sound. She will not be subject to 
érratic or ntorbid impulses, and, when natural 
instincts are developed, when natural emotions 
are aroused, she will have judgment to guide 
them aright, and strength to control them un- 
til the proper time of use. 

We cannot, therefore, endow our daughters 


more prudently and richly than to bestow upon | 


them the highest possible physical culture. 

I shall not now attempt to demonstrate these 
propositions, having no time now to do so. 
Those who have studied the subject of physi- 
cal perfection, know that Mens sana in. corpore 
sano is not an assertion but a fact; and where 
the sound mind is enthroned ruler of the sound 
body, all the emotions and desires are guided 
and held in subjection for the good of the 
whole. It then becomes impossible for a per- 
fect woman to be immoral, since immorality 
would injuriously weaken both body and mind, 
causing rapid deterioration from that high 
standard toward which the individual was 
aiming, or had perhaps already attained. 

Since, then, physical perfection, and indeed 
any measure of physical health, is so desira- 
ble for our daughters, it is obviously our duty 
to inquire how we may give it to them. 

Not every one is able to attain even physi- 
cal perfection; but all who are not actually 
stricken with death—who are not “born mur- 
dered”—may acquire much better health, and 
consequently strength, than they now possess, 
aud they may leave a far more valuable inher- 
itance to their children than they themselyes 
received. 

This fact has been demonstrated often 
enough to reassure the parents of feeble and 
delicate girls, and warrant them in spending 





much time and money in “building up” their 
daughters physically, while vigorous people, 
whose children inherit their own strength and 
energy, may reasonably hope to found a su- 
perior, constantly improving line of descend- 
ants. Itis, however, too often the case that 
strong and healthy children are neglected and 
permitted to incur liabilities to deep-seated, 
slowly-developing diseases, through careless 
disobedience of natural laws—or through over- 
taxing of their strength. 

Thus I have known a plump, rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed girl of fifteen permitted to go bare- 
footed in all weathers, because she ‘‘was so 
healthy and strong that nothing seemed to 
hurt her!’ At the age of twenty-five she was 
a bed-ridden invalid, and only after years of 
constant struggle against disease and suffer- 
ing succeeded in gaining a moderate degree of 
health. 

Another was accustomed, at twelve years, 
to do as much washing, ironing or baking ina 
day as any woman of the neighborhood,—but 
after the age of thirty she satin her easy chair 
or crept feebly from room to room, waited 
upon by husband, children and servants, lin- 
gering on from year to year—an unhappy, 
blighted creature. 

And another, who, at fourteen, did *‘a wo- 
man’s stint” in spinning, was always ailing af- 
ter her first baby was born, and reared a dozen 
sickly, useless, almost helpless children. 

On the other hand, one whom | know inti- 
mately, suffered all the diseases known to in- 
fancy and childhood, was never expected to 
live the year out, could not eat what others 
ate, nor study in classes with others, neither 
could indulge in the violent sports and exer- 
cises of her young companions, nor often go 
out of an evening. But she lived through all 
this, astonished her friends by growing into a 
healthy woman, and became at maturity so 
strong that she has been able to endure an un- 
usual amount of physical labor, mental exer- 
tion and moral strain. And now at middle 
life she is in every sense younger and a far 
better specimen of physical perfection than 
most girls of twenty. The training of this 
girl might be followed with advantage by ev- 
ery parent who has a daughter like her—as 
most of our American parents have. 

Born with an intensely susceptible, nervous 
organization, an active, inquiring mind, a ro- 
mantic, imaginative temperament, combined 
with a symmetrical, but insufficient osseous 
and muscular development—there was every 
reason to fear that her spirit would soon wear 
out or seriously exhaust her frail body. 

Consequently she was kept out of doors as 
much as possible thaf’she might be nourished 
by pure air and warm sunshine. But, like a 
delicate plant, she was sheltered from bleak, 
chilling east winds, and from the noonday sun 
of midsummer. Her bedroom was supplied 
day and night with outdoor air, while drafts 
were avoided, and her bed was elastic but 
moderately hard, and rather lightly covered, 
with a pillow just high enough to keep the 
spine straight when lying on the side. 

Though not able to jump rope, run races, 
etc., because these violent and rapid motions 
induced palpitation of the heart and oppres- 
sion of the lungs, she was able to walk, and 
was taught to study or read while walking 
slowly in the garden, and to take, at least 
once a day, a long, rambling excursion with- 
out her book. This exercise, gentle, but con- 
tinued, developed her muscular and arterial 
system so that she became stronger daily, was 
at fifteen celebrated for her powers as a pe- 
destrian, and has retained them ever since. 

She was taught the Soldier’s Drill, that she 
might learn to carry her body properly and 
walk rapidly without fatigue; and was allow- 
ed to dance at home with her young friends 
more for the psychological effect of this 
amusement than for exercise, and partly, too, 
because otherwise she would have been sitting 
still all the evening. (As inaction of the mus- 
cles causes inaction of the motor nerves also— 
the nerves of sensation become und‘ly aroused 
through receiving the excess of blood not be- 
ing used by the nerves of motion—the. brain 
is pressed upon by the blood not demanded by 


| MRS. HOWE 
told of a girl who had the happy faculty of 
fainting away, whereby she was greatly en- 
vied by her associates. It used to be that 
sturdy, honest health was contraband; but 
now that deadly, dangerous idea had passed 
out of literature and the public mind. The 
subject of dress reform was closely connected 
with that of hygiene. She was glad to see 
that Dr. Clarke insisted that health, and not 
disease, was the normal condition of Woman 
We should not be obliged to ask permission of 
our clothes for the exercise of physical 
strength. Women could learn something from 
the men in this regard. Women became arti 
ficial and awkward, and not graceful, as the 
fashionable people supposed. Household work 
was healthful if not overdone, and there was 
| no need of taking of exercise, merely for the 
| sake of exercise; but it was not useful to do 
| household work in the dress impediments of 
| the period. The Woman physician and the 
| inventor of dress must help to give freedom 
| from Woman's present disabilities. 
DR. MARY SAFFORD BLAKE, 
of Boston, was warmly welcomed to the plat- 
form, and proceeded to speak of the impor- 
tance of improvement in dress. She had plen- 
ty of walking to do, and she dressed accord- 
ingly. Every woman who attempted earnest 
work must dress so that she could do that 
work. In the New England factories, women 
tried to-do the same work that men did, and 
at the same time were weighed down and 
cramped with their dress. A male doctor of 
her acquaintance put on Woman’s parapher- 
nalia for six hours, and expressed the belief 
that if he had worn it all day, he should have 
been sick fora week. |Laughter.] Women 
were hampered in every way, and when they 
attempted to do earnest work they found the 
disadvantages they labored under. 

Mrs. Sou. said that she had made no dif- 
ference in the physical education of her chil- 
dren, allowing her daughter to climb trees, 
slide down hilland wade in the brook, just as 
the boys did. The result was that she grew 
up to healthy womanhood, and at thirty years 
of age she had seven strong, healthy. children. 

Mrs. Cnureniis did not know whether Chi- 
cago had had the good sense to place women 
upon School Boards, but there ought to be 
mothers to put a stop to the practice of send- 
ing their girls up long flights of stairs at the 
most delicate periods of theirlives. A great 
evil was done by the system of marking in the 
public schools, establishing a nervous emula- 
tionin which the bright girl and the stupid 
girl were urged to the top of their power. She 
disliked in the novels, still more than the 
fainting girl, the woman who was going to die 
because she had too much brain, She never 
met one of this kind of women. | Applause. | 

MRS. FERGUSON, 

of Norman, Ill., thought the subject of the 
physical education of girls could not be too 
strongly emphasized, It was a healthy sign 
to see that girls were beginning to revolt at 
the idea of their physical inferiority to boys. 
Girls broke down because their bodies were 
weak and their intellectual faculties were keen 
and strong. The speaker found fault with 
the way girls were brought up in American 
families, both as to clothing and diet. The 
little girl was bribed to do well by the promise 
of candy, and later on their pocket-money 
went for the purchase of candy. The physi- 
cal training of girls should be commenced in 
babyhood, and the education of mothers was 
necessary. 





MRS. LIVERMORE 
spoke of a letter received from Charlotte F. 
Wilbour, in Switzerland, as to the practice of 
American women climbing mountains in the 
fashionable costume of the day, whereby the 
exercise was a positive injury tothem. The 
speaker had noticed the same thing at Mount 
Washington last summer. One trouble was 
that young men had an aim in life, while girls 
had not; nothing to do, or to look forward to, 
except to embroider little white dogs for the 
footstool cover, learn to play the piano very 
badly, go into the kitchen once in a while, 
and make a little indigestible cake, and then 





the large muscles—and therefore a person, 
and especially a child who has been sitting 
still all the evening, goes to bed with the 
brain and emotional system unduly excited, 
and the muscular system in a state of torpor, 
and often of chill.) 

Perfect health demands equilibrium of all 
the bodily forces, and since this was secured 
in the case of my friend she slept well at night. 
Her food was nourishing, substantial, varied 
in elements and plainly cooked, given at reg- 
ular hours, in detinite but moderate quantity, 
and nothing at all eaten at any other time. | 
Her clothing was made to fit without constrain- 
ing any part of the body, and was never per- 
mitted to take a prominent place in her mind. 

Indeed, every subject of worry was avoid- 
ed, and this child kept in a cheerful, peaceful 
frame of mind as constantly as possible. For | 
happiness is a wonderfnl promoter of health, 
and mature persons know well that happiness 
does not consist in merriment so much as in 
peace; while for an excitable temperament 
content is better than joy. Yet her exuberance 
of feeling, her enthusiasm cf idea, were al- 
ways treated with indulgence, never checked 
nor chilled. 

Can you wonder that this girl improved con- 
stantly in body and mind? And if she had 
been born vigorous and strong as many girls 
are, might not her parents have founded a su- 
perior race through their careful rearing of 
her-—since her excellent mental and moral en- 
dowments needed only a perfectly healthy, 
always reliable physique to sustain them. 

I would have all American girls educated as 
judiciously as this one. Not only do they 
seem to need more incessant supervision, but 
also more delicate and gentle treatment in 
every particular than the girls of other nations. 
An English girl, an Irish girl, a German girl, 
seem to be not only more hardy and enduring 
of body, but also less excitable and sensitive 
of temperament and sense. They are not less 
liable to acute diseases,—they are not longer 
lived than Americans,—but fewer of them die 
in infancy, and fewer of them ‘suffer from 
chronic complaint’. 

Therefore they are able to be of greater use 
and to enjoy more happiness while they live. 
And is not this the Uitima Thule of life,—to 
be useful and to be happy ? 

I fully believe that by proper culture in 
youth,—by aiming first at physical perfection, 
and waiting for the rest to follow,—our Amer- 
ican race might become, in time, equal to the 
Spartans in bodily health and strength and 
beauty,—to the Athenians in mental attain- 
ments,—and moraliy superior to both these re- 
nowned nations, since we have more fully stud- 
ied the true meaning of morality than they. 


go in the parlor and sit with folded hands, 
| waiting for the coming man. ‘gone 
Girls lacked moral courage; were afraid o 
| being called odd or peculiar; feared to be 
| known as workers. Mothers should say to 
| their daughters: ‘‘Be whatever you want to 
| be; do what you most want to do, whether it 
| is to teach, or do housework, or go into a mil- 
linery shop.” It was not a drop from teach- 
ing toclerking in a store, if a girl liked the 
latter work best. [| Applause. | 

Mrs. Owen, an aged Quakeress, expressed 
her warm appreciation of the good which 
must result from the agitation of this ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Fosrer, of Ann Arbor, Mich., wished 
to speak of some earnest, spirited, courageous 
girls who had come to her place to get an edu- 
sation. ‘They wore sensible clothes, and they 
worked to support themselves. Mothers should 
be careful not to spoil their daughters by 
pampering them before they arrived at the 
years of maturity. 

The President announced that at 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning the subject of dress reform 
would be taken up, and the gentlemen would 
have to remain away. Friday morning Mrs. 
Mitchell would read a paper on ‘Fallen Wo- 
men,”’ and Dr. Mary Safford Blake would 
present a paper on ‘Our Inheritance, with 
reference to Pre-natal Influences.” 


! Livingston and others have borne years of 
tropical heat with unremitted, severe toil. 
Lost travelers and shipwrecked mariners have 

} suffered amounts of fatigue and privation 
whieh would be absolutely incredible if not 
well authenticated 

The results of concentrated mental power 
are vet more instructive. Michael Angelo, 

living to create human effigies that shall see 

countless generations perish while they sur- 

vive; the blind poet, coining his life into a 

Paradise Lost; Newton, absorbed in his Prin- 
| cipia; the repentant Cranmer, holding his 
recreant right hand in the consuming flame; 
Madam Roland, waiting for the guillotine in 
the beautiful serenity of unselfishness —all 
these are lessons worth studying. They lead 
us up to the heights which only a few have 
| reached hitherto. Yet I firmly believe that 

every school-girl in the land has power enough 
| —if it could be rightly educated, then brought 
| to bear with its full weight in the right diree- 
| tion—to rival artist, poet, philosopher, mar- 
tyr to religion, or martyr to patriotism. The 
vastamount of subtle and strong force is there. 

But it is frittered away in ten thousand aimless 

directions, Often it is sheer waste. 

The chief end of Woman, it would seem, 
under the tuition of conventionality, has been 
to achieve the utmost dissipation of natural 
force. But women themselves and the world 
at large begin to realize the utter loss and 
folly of such improvidence. For our second 
Woman's Congress the Committee of Invita- 
tion ask me to prepare a paper on, ‘‘How to 
combine intellectual culture with household 
management and family duty.’’ There is one 
recipe which is simple enough, direct enough, 
and warranted infallible. It is this: Choose 
three, and only three, persistent ruling aims 
jin life. Let these three be, Family Duty, 
Household Management, and Intellectual Cul- 
ture, 

This trinity will then merge in its own unity 
success—success as full and ample as the most 
exacting can possibly demand. 

In these days of heterogeneity, any woman 
of average health and ability can manage to 
guide as many as three hobbies. But no wo- 
man can ride 300 in a single life-time, and ex- 
pect to reach any goal which is worth attain- 
ing. Witha reasonable allotment of comfort- 
able surroundings, a woman may educate 
herself to become a good mother, a good 
housekeeper, and a good student. They are 
three callings adapted to the three great phases 
of her own nature, and will blend in harmony 
as readily as the colors of the prism mingle 
in the clear, bright light of the sunbeam. 

But, with this ambition before her, let no 
one aspire also to bea leader at social gather- 
ings, a brilliant conversationalist, a wit, a 
musician, a frequenter of balls and operas, an 
artist in dressmaking or in dress-displaying, 
a sewing-society manager, a Good Samaritan 
in the church and the community, an active 
politician, or a sharp encyclopedia of his so- 
cial set or of her neighborhood, A marked 
woman in every sphere in which women are 
conspicuous, is very likely to be a disagreea- 
ble failure in all. Great is the totality of hu- 
man force, but it is not limitless. It cannot 
vary widely from an average amount. No 
human being has ever become eminent in 
many directions at once. A few men, having 
achieved success in one or more pursuits, may 
turn then to conquer distinction in new fields. 
But no man, I think, ever dreamed of follow- 
ing more than three occupations connectedly. 
Of course there are wider outside interests in 
which one may participate incidentally, to a 
limited and quite irresponsible extent. 

Wifely and maternal duties cultivate and 
exercise the affections—offering ample scope 
generally for the practice and for the final at- 
tainment of all the virtues. This division of 
work may be regarded, therefore, as leading 
up, by one of the most direct routes, to some 
of the sublimer moral elevations. Household 
duties, if entered upon practically, to some 
extent, are equally well adapted to the physi- 
cal well-being. They may be made to keep 
every muscle in healthful exercise. If ex- 
tended to the lawn and garden, or even when 
the outside air is freely invited into the house 
as guest, no housekeeper need be an invalid 
from the want of varied, habitual, strengthen- 
ing activity. One who is not overburdened 
with this class of duties may make the daily 
performance of them a stepping-stone to the 
very desirable hights of robust physical 
vigor. She may also bring into exercise un- 
limited ingenuity in directing and controlling 
others for the family good, and may discipline 
her executive ability, learning to keep the 
details of a very complicated system of means 
to ends in uninterrupted working order. In- 
tellectual culture, with its discipline of the 
intellect, its broadening and elevating influ- 
ence upon the whole nature, may help to mold 
and complete a character at once strong, effi- 
cient, and admirabiy well-balanced. 

Evidently these three desirable womanly 
vocations are well adapted to be pursued sys- 
tematically together. As they each appeal to 
a different department of our heterogeneous 
nature, neither need interfere with the other; 
but, by a limited amount of occupation in 
each Eepactenend, they each in turn must be- 
come so many distinct aids toward a symmet- 
rical development. 

Of course it is extremely easy to draw up 
smooth and plausible plans on paper. But in 
everyday life it is always difficult to realize 








The Congress then adjourned until 7 o’clock 
P.M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Congress met again at half past 7 o’clock 
Mrs. Livermore in the chair. The attendance 
was very large, filling the church. 

The first thing on the programme of exer- 
cises was the reading by the Rev. Mrs. Soule 
of a paper by 

THE REY. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
on the subject, “‘How to Combine Intellectual 
Culture with Household Management and 
Family Duty.” The paper was as follows: 

One very practical and vital truth is but 

ittle recognized apparen y a majori 

littl gnized ap} tly by jority 
even of the most thoughtful women. I refer 
to the immense power or energy, considered 
as an aggregate amount, which is possessed 
by anaverage human being. Whenever this 
power can be concentrated and utilized, the 
result is simply wonderful. Not concentra- 
ted, it amounts to nothing. , : 

Recently two different Arctic oxplesing 
parties have endured exposure prolonge: res ' 
months together on the ice, amidst snows si 
the intense cold of the North; yer hip. Dr 
man died from the unparalleled hardship. . 





our ideals. 

Children are disturbing elements, more 
fickle in their impulses than the weather— 
which Old Probabilities, after all his experi- 
ence, finds it often quite impossible to bring 
intoline. Servants are not automatons. What- 
ever Prof. Huxley may prove as to the ma- 
chine character of the lower animals, every 
housekeeper knows that cook, laundress, seam- 
stress, maid of all work, every one of them 
has a free-will of her own, full-grown and res- 
olute after its kind. Kitchen utensils, and the 
black cooking stove itself, have taken some 
share in the evils which resulted from the fall 
of Adam’s wife. It is not more certain that the 
earth shall bring forth thorns and thistles than 
that the house shall bristle with pin-points 
and needle-pricks in every room from garret 





to cellar. From the dust we came, and 9 | 
the ban of dust must abide the gun he 
every household, nv pune ot old silk handker- 
thie »ather-dusters. 

.~ ose be tame enough if there were 
no trials in it—insipid enough with nothing to 
conquer. No character could appreciate its 
own strength if it could find nothing to be over- 
come. It is steady, habitual exercise, which 
draws the renovating and upbuilding life-hJood 
to all the great nervous centers. 
[CONTINUED ON EIGHTH PAGE. | 
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“Boston. Chicago and St. Louis. Nov. 7, 1874. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
basiness departinent of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4277, Boston f 

Subacribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their ree wipt 

Each subscriber will find the date at whic h his 
golecription expires on his paper. When he pays bis 
auneal sulscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be bie receipt 


TO OUR MICHIGAN SUBSCRIBERS. 





With this week's paper the Campaign issue 
of the Woman’s Journal 
We shall be glad to receive subscriptions from 


comes to a close. 


our many readers in Michigan, numbering 
more than one thousand, at $2.%) per annum. 
Money or a Post Office order may be sent by 
mail to the Woman's Jounnar, No. 4 Tremont 
The battle for Equal Rights 
still continues, and we hope the friends in 
Michigan will continue to take the Woman's 
Jounnat, till it is won. 


Place, Boston. 





THE GREAT POLITICAL GUN. 

“Put not your trust in princes,’ was a wise 
warning of the olden time. “Put not your 
trust in parties,’’ seems to be the proper lesson 
of to-day. Or rather, it is the lesson of some 
years past. Our Journat has been faithful 
to the good men and good acts of the Repub- , 
lican party, faithful under pressure and in 
spite of temptation, We have been loudly 
vituperated upon our own platform, on ac- 
count of our fidelity tothe organization which 
seemed tous to hold the best men in its offices, 
and to present the best intentions in its scheme 
of government. We have thus been the allies 
of the Republican party, but not its slaves or 
thorough-going partisans. Now that public 
opinion has risen up to express a want of faith 
im that party, we are glad to feel that our own 
platform is one which no defeat of parties 
can modify or affect. Our issue is a broadly 
human one. Rule who may, women are ruled 
as much as men, and have an equal interest 
in the method by which they areruled. They 
have the power of intelligent action and asso- 
ciation; they represent more than thea verage, 
morality of the race. 

Women then have every political capacity 
that men have. They have every political 
need that men have. This capacity and this 


; 
question 


| share the benefit of this principle. 


this day, every one of ite fundamental princi- 
ples has been, and is now, denied to women, 


' and the power of the Republic has, in no case, 


been applied for their redress. 


Each State, with fiendish ingenuity, has ans not taxed.”’ 
written into its code of laws, bald, bare, in- | This is what the Republican party has done | 
justice and cruelty, against every man’s moth- for loyal women. 
er. wife, <'<ter, and daughter, and the power| Against entreaty and remonstrance, against 


of the Republic has never been 
fered to prevent it. 
Mr. Hoar said, **The revolution of the year | 


brings with it to the citizen the ever recurring 


What can I do for the 
done everything for me ?”’ 

All women can truthfully make answer: 
‘The 
that ‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,’ but no 
governed woman has ever been allowed to 
The 
man who dared even to try to avail herself of 
‘*Tax- 


tepublic which has 


Republic announces as fundamental, 


wo- 


it, was tried and fined as a criminal. 


| ation without representation is tyranny,” says | 


the Republic, but every woman is taxed, and 
representation is withheld from her hand.”’ 
‘The citizens of each State shall have all the 
privileges and immunites of the citizens of the 
several States,” says the Republic. But the 
women citizens are denied political rights, 


| which are freely given to all men except 


those whose crimes or incompetency render 
unfit or unsafe to exercise political power. 

At the very beginning of our existence as a 
nation, every colony then in existence, and 
each State since, spread over every wife all 
the odious features of the English Common 
Law, which took from every wife all right 
to her person, and to any personal property 
whatever. Even her clothes were not her 
own. If she hada living child it punished 
her for bringing this new life, by taking from 
her all right to the use of any real estate she 
might possess. It gave her earnings to her 
husband. It denied her right to sue or to be 
sued for any damage she might in any way 
sustain. It blotted out her legal existence ut- 
terly. It gave her child over absolutely to 
another, who might will or deed it away. 
She might not even be its guardian. The law 
gave her only the bare necessaries of life, 
‘food, clothing and medicine,” just so much 
as the public charity gives to the town pau- 
pers, and no more. 

This is what the law has done to me and to 





need are the true foundations of human right. 
The interests of the infant man are moreover 
identical with those of Woman, maternal love 
being the infallible guardian of human life. 
Through evil action and good action this angel 
of the race sits and says, ‘trespect me and my 
tender charge.’’ And men will write odes and 
peans to the angel, and utter diatribes against 
its supposed enemies; but unlock the iron 
grate behind which they have shut it up? 
Never. The male respectability of Massachu- 
setts answers ‘‘No,’’ from its seats in the State 
House. The men of Boston will not allow it 
to come into the school house and see that its 
little ones are properly taught and trained. 
Let them remember that it is an angel, and 


all married women, and the Republic has never 
once interfered for our protection or defense. 

Because it has not done this, I hate the Re- 
public, and so would Mr. Hoar, if it had failed 
to do for him, or for other men, what it has 
failed to do for me and for other women. 

Mr. Hoar gives the Republican Party the 
meed of praise it deserves for the part it took 
in securing freedom for the slaves, and for the 
more than generous treatment it accorded to 
the rebels when the war was over. 

Mr. Hoar says: 

Within six years from the close of the war 
every State was in its place, every Senator's 


chair was full, every district enjoyed its right- 
ful representation. No penalty, no fine, no 





that when it is not entertained in peace, it 
will enter by irresistible force, bringing afflic- 
tion with it. 

The Republican party, asa party, did not 
recognize these truths. By a pitiful juggle 
and subterfuge it held out the promise to 
do so, and held back the fulfillment. Now, 
the magic of its name has departed, never 
to return, and we can safely say that the 
party hereafter which will command the 
public confidence, will be one which shall not 
only promise, but also ensure fair play to 
men and women alike. 

Fair play toall. Theidea of Representation 
not made futile by the limitation of sex. The 
sovereign people not counting one half of 
itself as subject. The discarded reign of 
physical force no longer appealed to, and its 
brutality revived, in order to justify the po- 
litical and moral subjection of women. The 
maternal wisdom no longer decried and insult- 
ed by those very persons who would make 
maternity the only function respectable for 
women. Heart of our country, look into thy 
own depths, and see whether down below thy 
mean and cheap ambitions, thou hast not the 
holy passion for justice which shall not only 
promise the perfect right but also move heay- 
en and earth to establish it. Look, I say, for 
on this one power depends the future of thy 
children. J. W. 


WHAT HAS THE REPUBLIC DONE FOR ME? 


At a grand Republican demonstration in 
Worcester, Oct. 30th, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, in 
a speech of much power, recited the good 
deeds of the Republican party, and for the 
sake of those deeds he commended the party 
to the support of all good men. 

He praised the Republic as the pre-eminent 
benefactor, and summoned every voter to do 
his duty to it. ; 

It was a stirring speech, which must have 
had great influence in deciding the political 
action of the vast audience which listened. 
But there is another side to the deeds of the 
Republican party, and another view of the 
beneficent care of the Republic. 

Mr. Hoar’s praises of the Republic and of 
his party, justly apply so far as men are con- 
eerned. But fromthe day the Republic start- 





indemnity, was imposed or asked. 

But not only was the State restored, the in- 
dividual rebel at once on its restoration re- 
gained the full and complete exercise of all 
the functions of citizenship. Some misappre- 
hension has existed on this point. But no 
person in any seceded State has ever been de- 
barred from voting since the restoration of 
his State. Toombs, Davis and Semmes are at 
large and voting the Democratic ticket. For 
atime, under the 14th amendment, persons 
who had gone into the rebellion after having 
taken an oath of office to support the Consti- 
tution, thus adding perjury to treason, were 
debarred from holding office until their dis- 
abilities were removed by Congress. But so 
leniently has this restriction been enforced 
that no instance has been known of a person 
who has applied for the removal of his disabil- 
ties who has been refused by Congress. And 
now, with a few exceptions, all these disabili- 
ties have been removed, and by a later act, 
which has passed the House, and waits action 
in the Senate, these exceptions have been 
done away. 

Stephens, the Vice-President of jthe rebel 
confederacy, Lamar, the trusted friend and 
comrade of Lee, sit inthe American Congress, 
secure of respectful attention, giving the lie to 
the charges made by their Democratic associ- 
ates at the North, that there has been either 
revenge or tyranny inthe dealing of the gen- 
erous American people with their defeated 
countrymen. I have heard from good author- 
ity that more rebel than Union soldiers have 
seats in the House. 


But what did the Republican party, which 
was thus lenient and kind to rebels, do for the 
loyal women who had nursed our wounded 
soldiers to health and strength, who had taken 
from the dying boy in blue his last message 
to loved ones at home, and who had worked 
day and night, through the long years of the 
war, to furnish sanitary supplies? What 
did it do for the wemen who, in unspeakable 
anguish, with pale lips had whispered bless- 
ings for brave sons, husbands and fathers, 
whom they surrendered to the war, women 
who to-day sit by solitary hearthstones, the 
very bones of their loved ones cut up for 
ornaments by rebel hands? What did the 
Republican party do for these ? 

It said, ‘‘After your loyal service, we re- 
mand you to a political position below the 
late slaves whom we have enfranchised, be- 
low the rebels and traitors whom we have re- 
stored to full and complete exercise of all the 
functions of citizenship. We have punished 








“What can I do for the Republic ? | 


'ed into being, ninety-eight years ago, until | Jefferson Davie, for his leadership in the re- 


bellion, by taking away his vote. We have 


degraded him to your level; you will remain | 
in the same rank wit! him, the political equals | 
‘of idiots, lunatics, felons, paupers, and Indi- 


used or of- | petitions by tens of thousands of women to 
Congress and to the State Legislatures, against 
to leading Republicans, | 


personal appeals 
the word ‘“‘male’’ was for the first time written 
into the Constitution of the United States, 
thus making political distinctions based on sex 
alone. With unspeakable dismay and anguish, 


| women saw the shameful deed accomplished 
| by the very men, whose hands they had held 





up through all the long years of the war. 

Still hoping against hope, they applied to 
the National Republican Convention at Phil- 
adelphia, and that boly, by the persistent fi- 
delity of one earnest Suffragist, was induced 
to proffer ‘respectful attention’’ to the claims 
of Woman. But that proffer was not fol- 
lowed by a single act to secure any attention 
whatever to the claims of Woman. 

Later, the Massachusetts Republican Con- 


| vention adopted a resolution fully endorsing 


Woman Suffrage. But when the Campaign 
opened, save Hon. Henry Wilson, and George 
B. Loring, to whom be thanks now and for- 
ever, not a leading Republican, even with the 
resolution in his platform, made the slightest 
allusion to it. 

Republican legislatures, year after year, have 
heard the petitions of millions of women, only 
to give them “leave to withdraw.” 

It is impossible not to hate the party which, 
omnipotent in power, has shamelessly and 
cruelly trampled on, and ignored the sacred 
rights of half the people, because they were 
women. 

To-day, when it is losing place and power, 
fifteen millions of women, (whom it might 
have made friends and allies, and who would 
have kept it in power forever) hail its defeat 
with unspeakable gratitude. 

Because, as loyal women, it degraded them 
below the worst rebels; because, though citi- 
zens, it left them to be deprived of the great 
rights of citizenship, with all the legal ine- 
quality which grows out of such degradation. 

The Republic waits for a party that will put 
human rights above all other questions. 

With this firm anchorage it could reach out 
its hand to every interest of country, giving to 
each its measure of care and help. 

Where are the young men who are longing 
for fields of worthy use, that they do not sum- 
mon such a party as this ? 

Where are the men who honor the Repub- 
lic, that they do not rise as one man, to save it 
from the burning shame of its crime against 
Woman ? L. 8. 


oe 


THE ELECTIONS. 


The Republicans have been severely beaten 
in the elections this week, in Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana and other States. 
South Carolina is stillin doubt. At the next 
session of Congress the Democratic party will 
have a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives, with a powerful minority in the Sen- 
ate. 

In Massachusetts Thomas Talbot has been 
defeated by an apparent majority of 7500. 
He would not have been thus defeated if the 
women had had political expression. We 
think he may have even received a majority 
of the votes polled. But Rum, which fraud- 
ulently counted in Mr. Gaston as Mayor of 
Boston two years ago, counts him in as Goy- 
ernor in almost every city and manufacturing 
town in the Commonwealth. If Mr. Talbot's 
friends should generally demand a re-count, 
as Mr. Pierce’s friends demanded it two years 
ago, we might believe that Mr.’Gaston would 
again be set aside, and Mr. Talbot be our next 
Governor. 

Be this as it may, the general effect of the 
electionisevident. It secures the repeal of the 
Prohibitory law and the substitution of Liq- 
uor License. How far it will affect the imme- 
diate progress of Woman Suffrage and other 
reforms, remains to be seen. 

So far as the result is a victory over the or- 
ganized rings that have dominated and de- 
moralized the Republican party forthe past 
five years, the effect will be wholesome and 
beneficent. Henceforth the day of bargains 
and compromises is over, and every reform 
must fight, upon its own merits, and under its 
true colors, till it conquers a victory. 

H. B. B. 





SHALL WE FORM A WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
PARTY! 


Many friends, in this State and in other 
States, write us from time to time, urging the 
necessity of forming a sepagate Woman Suf- 
frage Political Party. So much interest is 
expressed in this idea that we should be glad 
to have the matter fully discussed pro and con, 
in the columns of the Woman’s JourNAL. 

Every Suffragist will admit that to estab- 
lish equal political rights for one-half of all 
American citizens now taxed without repre- 
sentation and governed without consent, is far 





more important than the triumph of any par- 
ty or the adoption of any policy. Before the 


' great fundamental question of representative 


| government, prohibition or free rum, inflation | 


or contraction, tariff or free trade, even war 
or peace secm minor questions. With me 
Woman Suffrage is paramount; the only 
| question is how to obtain it ? 

But while I see the abstract propriety of a 
| Woman Suffrage party, I cannot see at pres- 


| ent any practical way to form one. 
| 

| grow; 
| when the ideas they represent are so widely 


meets witha general response in many locali- 
| ties. 
ed that stage in Massachusetts. I do not be- 
| lieve that we form a balance of power in 
many towns, but wherever we do, we can com- 

pel one or both of the old political parties to 

nominate Woman Suffrage candidates, and can 
then ensure their election, as our friends in 
Lawrence did last year. Indeed we can do 
this long before we hold the balance of power, 
upon a mere suspicion that we hold it. 

The Woman Suffrage cause differs from oth- 
ers in the fact that a majority of its most devot- 
ed advocates are women. But, being women, 
they are not voters, and therefore can act only 
at second hand. Nine-tenths of the men who 
believe in Woman Suffrage will not make it 
the sole issue; they will not leave their par- 
ty and gointo the wilderness of political os- 
tracism for its sake. 

Again, on the great general issues that di- 
vide the nation we cannot make Woman 
Suffrage our sole consideration. The equal 
rights of races are not yet fully conceded in 
the South. Prohibition and liquor license are 
struggling in every State Legislature. Cur- 
rency, Tariff, Cheap Transportation, and Civ- 
il Service Reform, are all pressing questions. 

It is difficult to form a political party upon 
one idea, except in a specialemergency. The 
primary object of party is not principle but 
power. It is a selfish combination which 
means business. Reforms are at best only in- 
cidental; glittering generalities adopted to at- 
tract votes. Its motive power is money. A 
party isa vastly expensive machine. With 
$20,000 in hand our friends tell us they could 
have carried Woman Suffrage in Michigan 
this fall, simply by holding public meetings 
and spreading thetruth. But public meetings 
cost money, and we had no $20,000. 

Now $20,000 would goa very little way if 
invested in party machinery. Scores of our 
rich merchants and manufacturers in Boston 
and New York give more than that sum every 
year towards party expenses. In other words, 
so long as States like Michigan can be induced, 
without separate party action of Suffragists, 
to submit Woman Suffrage to the people, 
so long, it seems to me, we can do more by 
urging Suffrage inside of our respective par- 
ties, and by its direct advocacy as a moral 
principle, than in any other way. 

Yet, while I do not see how we canmake a 
separate political party, at present, I hold 
that each man is under a moral obligation to 
press Woman Suffrage upon his own party, 
and to urge its adoption as an issue. If I may 
be allowed to criticize the policy of our friends 
in Michigan, it is upon this point. I think 
that a resolution endorsing Woman Suffrage 
should have been offered in each of the four 
State Conventions, Prohibition, Reform, Re- 
publican and Democratic, and should have 
been fought out in each, with stern determina- 
tion, to the bitter end. Whenever politicians 
understand that the Suffragists who are vo- 
ters, are in dead earnest, they will respect us 
—never before! Whenever they know that 
a considerable body of earnest men will break 
party lines for a principle, they will accept 
the principle. And, without a party behind 
Woman Suffrage it can never be carried, sim- 
ply for want of the means and machinery re- 
quired for public enlightenment. 

“If you want to carry your caucus,” said 
an ingenious friend of mine, last week, ‘I 
will tell you how to do it. Open your 
mouth and holler and keep hollering. If 
your opponents holler,louder than you do, 
then yell! The loudest noise always carries 
a caucus."’ I begin to think my friend’s ad- 
vice is reliable. At ourcaucus, next evening, 
our opponents “‘hollered” the loudest, and beat 
us nearly two toone. It cost us an hour’s 
hard fighting simply to enforce our right to 
be heard. The moral of which is this—if our 
friends in Michigan, or elsewhere, be they 
Republicans or Democrats, desire to be heed- 
ed by the people, they must first make them- 
selves heard in their parties—the louder the 
better. H. B. B, 





FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE WOMAN'S 
CONGRESS. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL;—I have just 
perused with interest and pleasure the editor- 
ial letter (Oct. 31, Journa) over the signa- 
ture of “J. W. H.,”’ in regard to the second 
*W oman’s Congress’’ which recently held its 
sessions in Chicago, and I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing my thanks for its clear and truthful 
statement of proceedings during those three 
days meetings. All members in attendance 
can verify the same. It was, indeed, a most 


harmonious and friendly gathering. 

Those who were fortunate enough to have 
been in Chicago and who attended this Con- 
gress ‘‘For the Advancement of Women,” 
will readily recall the wholesome paper pre- 
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Parties | 
they can only take political shape | 





sented and read by Julia Ward Howe on “Fj. 
nance,” and the interesting discussion which 
followed on the same subject. I have thought 
jt would not be amiss to state to those friends 
and others interested, what Congress did in 
finances. The Chicago Congress not only met 
all its local expenses, cancelled all back bills 
and added some fifty members to the Associa- 
tion, but it left cash in the treasury for future 
work. Besides, it holds in its possession 1000 
copies of proceedings of the first Congress 


diffused that a call for a new organization | held in New York City, with as many dollars 


and numbers, hundreds on its list of member- 


It seems to me that we have not reach- | ship, already. 


I take this opportunity of informing old 
members, who may take the Journat, (and all 
should do so) that their membership can be 
renewed by remitting the fee ($2.00) to the 
Treasurer, L. C. Hoffman, 599 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., who also holds the tickets, and will for- 
ward as desired. 

Yours in love for the cause, L. C. H. 

New York. 





TEMPERANCE AND SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Epitors or Journat.—Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbeli, of Chicago, yesterday afternoon, ad- 
dressed a large company in the Friends Meet- 
ing Home at Dover, five miles north of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. Her subject, ‘‘Woman’s Work 
for Temperance,’’ was new to many of us, and 
was received with great interest by the audi- 
ence. She named Suffrage as one of the most 
effectual ways of working for Temperance, 
and this sentiment met with a very enthusias- 
tic reception. At the close a lady asked for 
a vote, to ascertain how many women in the 
audience wanted to vote for the suppression 
of intemperance, when almost every woman 
in the house rose to her feet, several with babes 
‘n their arms, showing, at least, that these 
mothers intend to try to instill the truth into 
‘he minds of their children. In the evening she 
gave an excellent address in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Rooms in this, place. 
Many of them received the truth gladly, but 
not with so much enthusiasm as in the other 
place. This week we hold a series of meetings, 
beginning at Dublin to-morrow. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, so well known 
to your readers, is doing good service to the 
cause here. On Tuesday we held a Conven- 
tion at Dublin, Wayne County; she made one 
of the most telling speeches ever delivered 
there; all the standing room in the house was 
occupied, and her address was listened to with 
wrapt attention. 

Yesterday the Convention at New Castle, 
Henry County, began with an unusual de- 
gree of enthusiasm. Several speakers partic- 
ipated in short emphatic speeches. Mrs. Camp- 
bell answered the objection made by amili- 
tary man of considerable renown, ‘‘That bad 
women will vote if we give women the ballot,”’ 
in a manner that settled the point for al! time 
there. 

Mrs. L. V. Boyd of Dublin, fairly electri- 
fied the audience with a five minutes’ speech, 
comparing John Brown’s march with the Suf- 
frage movement, and when the writer left the 
hall at five p. u., the congregation were sing- 
ing “John Brown is marching on,” with a full 
appreciation of the application. 

Mrs. Campbell was to make another speech 
last evening, and all the signs of the meeting 
indicated a grand finale. To-morrow she 
goes to a Convention at Muncie. Her labors 
among us are very propitious. 

The good work goes on cheerfully. 

Mary F. Tuomas. 





Richmond, Oct., 1874. 





SEX AND COOKING STOVES. 


Epitors Woman’s Journav.—I find my- 
self very much in the position of a young 
friend of mine, who, when a very little girl, 
was placed in my care, with the injunction 
“not to speak, for it would disturb mamma.” 

After repeated efforts to speak, on the 
child’s part, and a persistent “hush! hush!” on 
my part, she burst out with a frantic scream), 
exclaiming, ‘Do let me speak, or I shall 
burst.” 

It is thus with the “Sex and Education” 
question, against which learned doctors are 
butting their learned heads, and declaring 
thusly and thusly, until every mother’s daugh- 
ter of us is inclined to scream out with indig- 
nation at their foolish wisdom, or to laugh at 
their wise foolishness. For if these wiseacres 
prove anything they prove entirely too much. 

To me it is simply astonishing that pract 
cal, thinking men should assert Woman’s U?- 
fitness to cope with young men in the college 
curriculum, simply because of the req 
‘‘period of rest,”’ mingled with the fear that 
too much study will unfit her for the “higher 
duties of wifehood and motherhood.” ; 

I should like to ask these learned D. D’s 
and M. D’s, how many homes, including oe 
own, are arranged on this principle of giving 
a “period of rest” to the women of their 
households, I will not say one week in four, 
but one week in four times four, or eve? 
ten times four? Oris it rest, in the judgment 
of these wise men of the East, for a woman t0 
spend fourteen hours out of every twenty -four, 
over the modern fiery furnace, better known 
as the kitchen stove? Or, if not inthe kiteb- 
en the whole fourteen hours, she must either 
be attending to, or doing all the complicated 
work of modern housekeeping, including the 
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petty details of coals and cinders, baking and | 
brewing, cooking and mending, teaching the 

children how to read, and Bridget how not to 

rub the silver with brick dust, or not to use 

ten eggs where five would do better, and so 

on to the end of the chapter, filling all the 

gaps in housekeeping—occasioned either by 

the forgetfulness or selfishness of others. 

A practical ship-builder once said in my 
presence, “T had rather run two ship-yarde 
than one kitchen.” And he was right. 

Then, if, after all this strain of bearing 
and rearing children and “running a kitchen,” 
twenty or thirty years, with little or no rest, 
an educated woman happens to ‘‘break down,” 
there is a great hue and cry. “There, I told 
you so—the result of too much Euclid and 
too little exercise in early life,” is heard 
upon all sides. ; 

Learned men straightway take this woman 
for a text, and write lengthy sermons and 
elaborate essays upon the “frailty of the gen- 
tle sex,’ her inability to labor with ‘as 
giants,” in intellectual or other work, and 
conclude upon the whole to put Woman 
upon 4 milk-and-water diet as to the intel- 
lect, sweetened with a homeopathic dose of 
mild dancing, in order—well—that she may 
bear other giants. 

Did ever any of these brilliant be-capped, 
be-slippered and benighted essayists, leave the 
“cool precincts of their sequestered ways,”’ 
and sit for an hour in anybody’s kitchen, and 
witness for themselves what hard work one 
of these frail creatures of the gentler sex per- 
forms in the preparation of a single dinner ? 

I should like to see some of these wise de- 
monstrators of Woman's unfitness for a “‘high- 
er education’? put into the places of some 
women whom I know, and there compelled 
to work out their own domestic salvation 
with fear and trembling. If such an experi- 
ment could be faithfully tried for the space 
of one year, 1am sure we thould, at the end 
of that time, hear less of ‘‘sex and education’’ 
and more of ‘‘sex and cooking stoves.” 

What superlative bliss it would bring to 
us weaker vessels, to feel that our housekeep- 
ing cares were all well and safely managed 
by the strong arms and stronger heads of our 
lords and masters; to feel sure that the baby 
would be rocked to sleep at the right time, 
that the bread would never sour, that the 
meals would be served with neatness and 
dispatch, with no disorderly or unwashed 
children, and everything in perfect order 
from cellar to garret. 

We should have time to read, time to meet 
our friends, time to teach our children, time 
to think, time for self-culture, and, best of all, 
time to say our prayers. 

The same logic that proves Woman’s unfit- 
ness for thorough and severe study proves 
her like unfitness for the severe and prolonged 
labor of modern housekeeping, which the de- 
mands of society, together with a limited in- 
come, require of Woman. And this house- 
hold drudgery, conscientious, painstaking 
wives and mothers feel in duty bound to per- 


form. D1rico. 
Belfast, Me. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


Mrs. M. A. Bedford, of Bloomfield, Mo., 
under date of Oct. 23, 1874, writes to Miss 
Fanny Holy of St. Louis, as follows: 

Our Association is still prospering. We 
have enrolled many new members, both young 
ladies and gentlemen. We are now getting up 
‘Suffrage Sociables,’? which are taking pretty 
well with the younger people. Many are be- 
ginning to read and investigate the subject, 
who say they had never known any thing 
about it until recently, except to hear the 
movement spoken of derisively. It is indeed 
gratifying to know that the mass of the rising 
generation are entertaining more enlarged 
views of human life, and that justice and 
equality will, in the near future, be meeted out 
to all, irrespective of sex. 

Thave just been thinking of the unequal 
opportunities of girls and boys. Here I have 

Our daughters, all nearly grown. Some of 
them have capacities and acquirements suffi- 
clent to enable them to compete with most 
young men. Yet what can they do? True, 
our condition is not such as to make it neces- 
sary for our girls to take care of themselves 
Pecuniarily, But it is certainly best that girls 
4 = as boys should learn to be independent 
~* tat when they may be thrown on their 
a n resources they may be at no loss how to 

Yours for Equal Rights, 
M. A. Beprorp. 
ene 


4 WOMAN WHO WANTS TO VOTE. 


Mra, Mathilde C. Weil, a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed German lady, with a document of 
citizenship in her hand, attended by her hus- 
band and accompanied by a body guard of la- 
dies, set out, Oct. 23, a few minutes before 10 
A. M., to register her name, asa necessary pre- 
liminary to the coming election. They called 
onthe way for Mrs, Lilienthal, but as she was 
recovering from illness she thought herself too 
weak to bear the agitation and meet the crowd 
and the opposition of the occasion. 

“—_ is a very quiet thing to do,” said one; 

Saw the notice, ‘The Board of Registry 
meets here,’ in the windows of several corset 
‘tores, in the midst of panniers, skeleton 
skirts, and other paraphernalia that had a de- 
“ne womanly appearance.” 

‘And I saw itin a bakery,’’ said another, 


where women were going to buy their daily 
bread.” 








‘And where do you think I saw it ?’’ asked 


athird; ‘in a ladies’ hair store. The plac- 
ard was set in a frame of switches and curls.”’ 

Mrs. Lilienthal, feeling unable to go, gave the 
party her best blessing, and they went out 
chatting and laughing at the experiment. ‘It 
will be useless,”’ said one. 

“IT have been a New Yorker six years,”’ said 
Mrs. Weil. “Aha!” her cheeks flushing un- 
der a lace veil; ““F wish women everywhere 
would do something to show their willingness 
to have the political power to bring about a 
better administration. Heaven knows that 
if one of us were Mayor and another Presi- 


dent, the country and New York wouldn't be | 


any worse off than they are.”’ 

‘*Here’s the plaee,’’ said Herr Weil; and 
down the ladies went a flight of three steps 
into a barber’s shop in Ninth Street, between 
Firsi and Second Avenues. The crowd spok- 
en of by Mrs. Lilienthal was harmless. Out- 
side was nothing but a striped pole,and within 
the barber sat astride his chair, awaiting cus- 
tomers. Around a table bestrewn with papers 
sat six men. The barber opened his sleepy 
eyes in surprise; the six men looked aston- 
ished; a policeman’s face alone had the sug- 
gestion of a smile, as Mr. Weil, advancing to 
the table, said: 

‘Here is a citizen. She would like to regis- 
ter.” 

‘*Which ? who ?” said two or three voices. 

‘*This lady,” replied Herr Weil. 

‘*‘We have no authority toregister a lady,” 
said the clerk.”’ 

“But Iam a citizen. Here is a paper that 
says so,” said the glowing little woman, out- 
spreading the document, where the United 
States coat of arms and a great red sea 
glared upon the eyes of the Register. 

‘‘We cannot,” said the official, ‘‘let you reg- 
ister—not because you are not a citizen, for 
you are; but distinctly because you are a wo- 
man. It cannot be done, since Miss Anthony 
tried it, and the Court decided against her.” 

“IT can do no more,” said the little woman, 
turning away; and the ladies retired, 


THE MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN. 


The Woman Suffrage Amendment was de- 
feated in Michigan last Tuesday. The num- 
ber of votes for and against it have not yet 
reached us, but will be published in full next 
week. We are happy to add that the new 
Constitution is also overwhelmingly defeated. 
Therefore we have the opportunity of bring- 
ing Woman Suffrage up again, at any time, 
under more favorable auspices, and with an 
organized party behind it. Whereas, if the 
new Constitution had been adopted, and the 
Suffrage Amendment alone defeated, no new 
Amendment could have been submitted for 
ten years to come. 

Our friends fought bravely to the last. 

Mrs. M. Apetie Hazvert and several oth- 
er Michigan speakers have done admirable 
service in these closing weeks of the cam- 
paign. To mention names for special praise 
may seem invidious to others, but we shall 
be glad to rectify omissions, later, and will 
give amore detailed statement of the cam- 
paign and its results. 

Rev. Mrs. F. W. Gitverte closed her can- 
vass with a meeting at Cedar Springs on Sat- 
urday evening, Oct. 31. She has spoken every 
evening for the last two weeks, and her meet- 
ings have been in all cases large and enthusi- 
astic, while the clear, eloquent and forcible 
manner in which she has presented the argu- 
ments in’ favor of Woman Suffrage has won 
many votes. Mrs. E. L. Briggs, of Grand 
Rapids township, has accompanied Mrs. Gil- 
lette through the county, carrying her from 
point to point in her carriage, and in no case 
has there been a failure to fill the appoint- 
ments announced. Mrs. Gillette spoke again 
on the eve of the election at Pierson, Mont- 
calm county, Monday evening, Nov. 2. 

Miss Matitpa HinpMan has held meetings 
almost every evening for the past four months, 
and from every quarter we receive ample testi- 
mony to the quality and value of her work. 
With very inadequate arrangements and often 
almost without active co-operation, Miss 
Hindman has labored with a zeal, ability and 
discretion that have endeared her to thou- 
sands. 

Miss Letia Patriper, who devoted the 
entire hard earnings of her whole previous 
year to the work, held more than twenty meet- 
ings at her own expense, with no society or 
individual behind her. At her own cost, she 
went from Philadelphia to Michigan and back, 
hired halls, and paid her own charges of every 
kind while in the State. In the annals of re- 
form we know no instance of more generous 
and unselfish devotion than this. She is a 
speaker of great promise, and we predict that 
she will achieve a career of honor and useful- 
ness, 

Marcaret W. CaMpBELL spent the week 
following the Annual Meeting in a series of 
meetings got up by Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of 
Kalamazoo. 

Mrs. Howe, and Miss Eastman, addressed 
several meetings on their return from Chicago. 

Mrs. Evizapeta K. Cuurcnitt worked 
steadily from the time of the Annual Meet- 
ing until the election. 

Miss ANTHONY spoke on Woman Suffrage 
atthe Adrdin Opera House, Oct. 20, to an 
audience of 1500 people—the building being 
crowded to. its utmost capacity. The follow- 
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ing evening she spoke at Hillsdale, and the 
opera house was densely crowded, while full 
,a thousand people were unable to gain admis- 
‘sion. At the close of her address a vote was 
taken, nearly every one in the vast audience 
voting yes; and when the nays were called 
| for there was not a single response. She con- 
tinued in the field until election. 

To Cor. Wu. M. Ferry and Mr. Grorce 
Stickney of Grand Haven, great credit is 
due for faithful and energetic efforts under 
| difficult eireumstances. Mrs, Marian C. 
| Buss of Grand Rapids, Pror. and Mrs, Stone 
of Kalamazoo, W. N. Hupsoy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sressins and others of Detroit, are also con- 
spicuous for their faithful and unselfish ef- 
forts for Equal Rights. 

Among the newspapers of the State the 
Detroit News, Lansing Republican, Grand Rap- 
ids Post, Ypsilanti Commercial, and Cassopolis 
Democrat have been especially active and effi- 
cient. Had all the papers that are really friend- 
ly, given the same prominence to the Woman 
Suffrage question, we should have won the 
battle. 

Our friends feel stronger and more hopeful 
than ever. On the eve of the election the 
Detroit News thus voiced the spirit of the Suf- 
fragists of Michigan. 

“The enemies of Woman Suffrage profess 
to be able to vote the proposition down by a 
majority so overwhelming that it will never 
rear its head again. Delusive hope! We 
give fair notice that if we are beaten we shall 
pick our flints and try it again; eo you will 
save yourselves a good deal of trouble by vot- 
ing Suffrage at once. ‘He gives twice who 
gives quickly.’ But the fact is that we ex- 
pect to win even in this our first venture; so, 
while our wagon is passing, we invite all to 
jump in and take a ride with us,” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


All communications relating to the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Anti-Tax Association should be 
sent to A. B. Davis, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


We print this week, the first day’s proceed- 
ings and essays of the Woman’s Congress. 
Next week we will give our readers the pro- 
ceedings and essays of the second day. 


A striking testimonial to the superiority of 
the Hallet, Davis & Co. piano, will be found in 
another column, from the Convent of our Lady 
of the Sacred Heart in Oakland, California. 


The Universalists discussed the question of 
admitting women to Tufts College, at their 
Convention in Salem, last week, and there was 
a general impression that their admission is 
only a question of time. — 


The convention to organize a Woman’s State 
Temperance League will be held at the War- 
ren Avenue Baptist Church, Boston, on the 
12th, and an appeal to the women of the State 
to send delegates has been issued. 


A great change has been wrought in China 
within a few years. The violent opposition to 
Christianity, which was so strong in Canton, 
has nearly ceased. Free schools have been in- 
augurated, hospitals erected, and even preach- 
ers are sent to preach through country and 
city. 


And now old Columbia College is in danger. 
A class of young ladies have hammered for 
admission at the college door for the last 
three examinations, and have renewed their 
applications this fall. They mean business, 
too, these young ladies, and threaten to apply 
to the Supreme Court fora mandamus should 
they again be refused. 


If we may believe the intelligent and appar- 
ently candid Salt Lake correspondent of the 
Evening Post, the anti-polygamy law lately en- 
acted by Congress is doing more harm than 
good. It is impossible of enforcement, and 
the leaders of the Mormon Church have been 
instigated by it to a fresh defense of polyga- 
my, which was before dying out under the op- 
eration of inevitable causes. 


A correspondent of the Torquay Directory 
informs us that ‘‘Women are a degree higher 
in the scale of being than men.” ‘The up- 
right form, with head placed on shoulders,”’ 
he says, ‘has always been regarded as the 
great outward sign of superiority between 
mankind and the lower animals. Now it is 
certain that woman’s head is naturally more 
erect, more directly upright in position than 
that of man.”’ 


The murderous assault upon Mr. Anthony 
J. Comstock of New York, by the vendors of 
obscene literature, brings into strong light the 
desperate character of the men whose nefar- 
ious business he has striven to destroy. We 
trust he will recover from his serious wound, 
and that when he again returns to the attack, 
he may be sustained in the warfare against 
obscene literature by the sympathy he has 
long deserved. 


Great excitement is caused in German mu- 
sical circles by the rumor that the Ministry of 
Public Instruction in Baden intends to founda 
‘“‘Rhenish Musical Academy’’ in Wiesbaden. 
It is reported that Mme. Jenny Lind, her hus- 
band, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, and the violin- 
ist, Prof. August Wilhelmj, have already 





given in their adhesion to this scheme, and 


Joachim Raff and Mme. Schumann take great 
interest in the new foundation 


' 
| 
Long secret sessions wasted so much of the 
| “me of the Episcopal Convention that at its 
! 


close a great deal of work had to be hurriedly 
done. Therefore debate was limited, and re- 


ports were pressed rapidly to vote. As a con- 
| - J 


| Sequence, amendments in general fared badly. 
| The revised hymnal was adopted, but the Dea- 
} 

| Connesses are not yet recognized by canon, the 


latter case being another instance where this 


! 

| Convention postpones, or rather evades, de- 
Gee 

| sision. 


| Boston hackmen have had a high reputa- 
| tion, but they will lose it if some of their num- 
| ber continue the practice of keeping passen- 
gers waiting such an unreasonable time in car- 
riages. If there is anything that is annoying 
| toa traveler, it is to sit helpless in a hack, 
while the driver is roaming around the station 
in hope of securing a fifth passenger, know- 
ing the train he wishes to take will start in a 
few minutes. Passengers always expect some 
delay in securiug baggage, etc., but they have 
a right to complain if the time becomes unrea- 
sonably long. 


An Italian Captain, Picasso by name, left 
New York for Queenstown October 2d. When 
a few days out, in lattitude 40 degrees north, 
longitude 62 degrees 18 minutes, he sighted a 
rock rising some twenty-five feet above the 
water, and some three hundred feet in length, 
The existence of such a rock might easily ac- 
count for the several ships which,within a few 
years, havenever been heard from, and the 
Coast Survey ought promptly to follow up any 
authentic rumors concerning such obstructions 
to ocean navigation. Thatsuch a rock could 
remain compararatively unknown seems at 
first well-nigh impossible. 


Blennerhassett’s Island in the Ohio River, 
during the residence of the Blennerhassetts 
wasa place of polite entertainment for the 
young people of Belpre, and many a ball and 
party was attended in the hospitable mansion 
which Parton describes as a ‘semi-circular 
barracks,”’ but which, in that early day, was 
regarded as a place of royal magnificence. 
Mrs. Blennerhassett is remembered with much 
affection by the few old people stillliving who 
knew her in their childhood. Mr. Parton says 
she was ‘‘not remarkable for beauty gr style,” 
which is certainly a mistake. The popular 
tradition is that she was a very lovely woman. 


Co-education is being put on trial extensive- 
ly inLondon. ‘To say nothing of the boys and 
girls’ schools opened by the School Board, the 
workingmen’s and workingwomen’s colleges 
have been united into the ‘College for Men 
and Women.’’ At the opening of the consoli- 





dated institution, Thomas Hughes made a 
speech, in which great encouragement was 
drawn from the success of co-education in 
America. The London News also backs up 
the movement with an editorial, in which the 
testimony of Horace Mann and other Ameri- 
can educators is adduced. Over 300 women 
are now attending the lectures of University 
College, London. They receive certificates, 
but degrees are still denied them. 


Here is incontrovertible evidence of the 
need of Woman Suffrage as a means of 
protection for Workingwomen. At Kidder- 
minster, England, a few weeks since, a ‘‘body 
meeting”’ of male weavers passed the follow- 
ing shameful resolutions: 

“That this meeting protests allin its power 
against the system about to be introduced by 
Mr. John Brinton, of putting apprentices and 
women on looms, so long as there are so many 
men walking about in want of work.” 

“That the Committee have the foregoing 
resolutions printed and posted about the 

hag 


Thus able-bodied men deny the right of wo- 
men to work for a living, and seek to drive 
them to beggary and starvation by intimid- 
ation. Is it not time that Woman should 
have the ballot ? 


Said a young lady,who was fashionably ed- 
ucated at a boarding-school, and indulged in 
idleness at home, so that there was neither 
strength nor elasticity in her frame: 

“T used to be so feeble that I could not 
even lift a broom, and the least physical ex- 
ertion would make me ill for a week. Look- 
ing one day at the Irish girls, and noticing 
their healthy, robust appearance, I determin- 
ed to make a new trial, and see if I could not 
bring the roses to my cheeks, and rid myself 
of the dreadful lassitude that oppressed me. 
One sweeping day, I went bravely to work 
cleaning thoroughly the parlors, three cham- 
bers, the front stairs and hall, after which I 
lay down and rested until noon, when I arose 
and ate a heartier meal than for many a day. 
Since that time I have occupied some portion 
of every day in active domestic labor, and 
not only are my friends congratulating me 
upon my improved appearance, but in my 
whole being, mind, body, and spirit, do I ex- 

rience a wondrous vigor, to which I have 

itherto been a stranger. Young ladies, try 
my Catholicon.” 


Madame Nilsson, it appears, can be generous 
upon occasion, and no cause is more likely to 
awaken a show of sympathy on her part than 
one connected with her native country. Re- 
cently she has contributed to a noble charity, 
whose existence is due to the benevolence of 
that other Swedish nightingale, the incom- 
parable Jenny Lind. It is an Institution, at 
Norwich, England, for the benefit of poor, 
sick children, and was established in 1853, and 





bears the name of Jenny Lind, its generous 


| founder. For some years its facilities for good 
have been much restricted on account of lim 
ited funds. Hearing this, six years ago, Mad- 
ame Nilsson promised to aid the work begun 
} by her countrywoman and suecessor in Art. 
Accordingly, before the duties of the present 
season began, she drew a goodly company of 
|} artista around her, and went to Norwich, 


where she gave two concerts in behalf of the 
| 
Institution. 


The Chicago 7ribune announces that a let 
| ter was reeeived, Nov. 1, by the Principal of 
one of the city schools from Mrs. Eliza Reed 
Sunderland, of Northfield, Mass., formerly 
principal of the High School of Aurora, IIL, 
for a period of five years, and a lady of rare 
accomplishments as a teacher. She writes 
to give many instances coming under her 
and other teachers’ observations of the inca- 
pacity and unfitness of W. B. Powell, the Re 
publican candidate for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Ulinois. The letter is 
very lengthy, and ably written, and an ear- 
nest call is made to the 19,000 teachers in the 
State to refuse to place in office W.B. Powell, 
for the reasons above stated. The letter also 
reviews the career of Powell, while occupying 
the position of Superintendent of the city 
schools of Aurora, and recites quite a num- 
ber of cases showing that he failed to render 
proper satisfaction while in office in that city. 
This letter is considerably commented upon 
in that city. 


Miss Lavinia Goodell of Janesville, Wie- 
consin, is having very good success in practic- 
ing law; she has won several suits in Justice 
Courts, and her first suit in Cireuit Court. 
She has so far lost but one case, and that one 
ran so close as to be almost a victory. If she 
had had a more favorable jury she would 
probably have won it. It was a prosecution 
of a saloon-keeper, and the liquor interestin 
that jury was too strong to allow of success. 
Miss Goodell’s first suit also was a liquor pros- 
ecution, which makes her success the more re- 
markable. The citizens turned out; much 
interest was manifested, and it was considered 
quite a triumph. Prejudice is fast dying 
away in the face of success, though it is still 
sufficiently strong to make the practice a little 
rough and hard sometimes for a sensitive wo- 
man. The strongest prejudice which Miss 
Goodell has had to encounter is the dread that 
members of the bar manifest at the prospect 
of being beaten by a woman. Some of the 
lawyers who, when she was first admitted, ex- 
pressed fears that they might be tempted by 
gallantry to let justice suffer, have got bravely 
over their superfluous delicacy; all of which is 
very satisfactory. 





are many ladies performing clerical duty who, 
in times past, were among the leaders of socie- 
ty. One of the most accomplished among them 
is the daughter of Major Andrew Jackson 
Donelson. This lady was bornin the White 
House, received a most accomplished educa- 
tion, and married a gentleman every way her 
equal. Her husband was at one time a United 
States Senator and she a queenin society. She 
has with her in Washington a young daughter 
sixteen years of age, who promises to be a 
great beauty. Her mother is striving to give 
her every advantage in her education. Anoth- 
er charming lady isthe wife of General Ste- 
vens, formerly on Beauregard’s staff. She is 
now in the Patent Office, engaged upon draw- 
ings. Her life has been full of adventures as 
wellas trials. She traveled with her husband’ 
through Europe and South America. Her hus- 
band and two children died at Galveston of 
yellow fever. Outof six children she has but 
two living—a daughter, who is married and 
lives in Baltimore, anda boy ten years of age, 
whom she has at schoolin Virginia. She is 
struggling bravely, and retains her command- 
ing appearance and fine conversational quali- 
ties, as well as considerable enthusiasm and 
vivacity of manner. She is a welcome guest 
at all the best houses in the city, and does 
much to overturn the Northern idea that South- 
ern women won’t work, and are deficient in 
pluck and go-a-headativeness. 


——a 








"BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Kind Werds. 


Kind words! how they the spirit cheer, 
When struggling ’gainst some adverse stream; 
They make the darkened way more clear, 
hich makes the trial brighter seem; 
Kind words, then, let us ever use, 
When we to those around us speak, 
That we may happiness diffuse, 
*Mong all whose welfare we should seek. 
And if the Boys need better “CLOTHBs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Kindly direct them to FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
45—1t 





Carpets. 

The c t lines of Fine Carpets ‘that can be 
found in the market are now for sale by the New 

land C t Com) 3 

a oo stack just ce. of the administrator 
of the estate of a inrge manufacturer, comprising 
el t Tapestries, solid Brussels, Kidderminaters. 
Extra Superfines, Super, 174i bo sold very much 

pene bps Be value. Many styles for three-quarters 

or one-half current prices. 











pecoceee cence rsse ccs eeseee $1.50 
Tapestries... ---- «sersrerrserseerssesee® 4 
Extra Superfines.. ure Se 
Superfines ...--- x oe 
Ingrains....-++++ seeree 
Two-Plys..---- 50 cents. 
Cheap Ingrains....-.+-+++ covccccees 30 cents. 
Canton Mattings 124 cents. 
Stair Carpets 12} cents 


Oil Cloths... .. 60-6 eee cece ceceecnee 30 cents. 


New ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, removed to 
Hanover St., opposite American House. 43—3t 


In the public departments at Washington 
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POETRY. 


GRASSGBOWN 

HY JULIA ©. RB. DORK 
Grass grows at last aleove aii graves, you ray ? 
Why. therein lies the sharpest sting of all! 
To think that «tare will rise and dews will fall, 
Hille flush with purple splendor, soft winds play 
Where roses bloom and violets of May, 
Ral robin in the treetepe call 
And all «weet sights and sounds the senses thrall, 
Just a+ they did before that dreadful day! 


Does that bring comfort’ Are we glad to know 
That our eyes sometime must forget to weep, ' 
Even a June forgets December's snow 7 

Over the graves where our beloved sleep 

We charge thee, Time, let not the green grass grow 
Nor your relentless mosses coldly creep! 


- Indep ndent 


THE MOUNTAIN-PATH. | 
BY H. 


Above the valley lies the road, | 
Slow winding amid clastering woods, | 
Where Nature, robed in leafy state, | 
Sleeps in the fragrant solitudes 
And only the sweet wildwood-notes 
Pervade her dreaming moods 
The brooklet and the mountain-path, | 
Like children hand in hand, lead down | 
The dewy slopes, oft loitering 
In ferny delle where, dank and brown, 
The ashes of the glowing year 
By wandering winds are blown 
Now deep into the forest shade, | 
Far following on through mossy aisles 
Pavilioned by the tranquil gleam 
Of gold, shot through dim peristyles, 
Or bowering o'er us, till the wood 
Seems breaking luto smiles 
The sunshine from blue rifts of heaven 
Is filtered through the crimson leaves, | 
And with the wealth of glimmering shade 


Its sudden glory interweuves- 


| 

Afar falls the lorn wood-bird’s song, 
Whow its lost home bercaves. 
Green lines of laurel fringe the way, | 
Beneath whose roof the aster dreams 
Itself to rest, and o'er the seene 


Sends upward its last lingering beams. 





Hushed in this holy hermitage, | 
How pure a life it seems! 


Each glimpse more lovely than the last, 
Like charmed visions, clothed in hues 
Too beautiful to perish—where 
Is the chill heart that can refuse 
To shelter calm and chastened thoughts 
In these, Giod’s avenues, 
De rheld, October 11, U7. 





A LAY PREACHER, 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


(Coneluded from last week.] 





The children received this unintended edu- 
cation differently. Their childish souls were 
nearer Dee's level. She loved them so tender- 
ly, she was so kind to them, she fed their hun- 
gry little hearts with such sweet words and 
caresses, such patient hearing and such prompt 
redressing of their small injuries, she was so 
true, that they both respected and loved her, 
and what she said was for them authoritative. | 
Children are logicians by instinct; it is all in | 
vain to preach to them unless you also prac- | 
tice. It is idle todemand their love unless you | 
are yourself loveable; there is no law of grav- | 
itation more cogent than the instinct of a | 
child, which draws it toward whatever is good, | 
lovely, gracious, and sincere in its surround- 
ings, and repels it from ‘the evil, unkind, and 
untrue. When I hear a woman complain 
that her child does not love her, 1 blame that | 


woman, and not the child. After a while it 


| can only say 


| moment in the higher regions of eternal sun- 


| of weapons, a loftier courage. 
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The Rev. Samuel Styles drew his head! 
back from the window with a certain abashed 
expression He had preached, at least ten 
excellent sermons on the subject of faith; 
but he had never seen it before, it seemed to 
him. His honest soul stood rebuked in the 
presence of his servant. Had he but recalled | 
it, here was the old-new story of the little cap- 
tive maid who preached the virtue of the 
Jordan to her Syrian master. 

Nor did Desire use the Bible alone for ad- 


monition. It was her one resource, her ever 


ready friend in trouble, and she offered its 
help to those she loved, as one child brings 
another to its own mother for aid or consola- 
tion. 

She found poor Helen Styles in deep per- 
plexity one day, Nothing went right with 


her; it was one of those days women have 
when their small world is all tangled and they 
“Oh, dear! what shall I do?” 

It was to such an overheard exclamation 
that Dee offered her sole remedy 

“Bible says: ‘Ask, and it shall be given 
unto you.’ ’ 

And Helen remembered that, in the day’s | 
confusion, her husband’s absence precluding | 
family prayer, she had herself hastened down- | 


stairs without her own brief resort to God. | 


Ile who bade us pray, knew well how often | 
prayerisits own answer, how the perplexed | 
and storm-beaten soul, folding its wings for a 
shine, becomes tranquil and self-possessed, ac- | 
- ee ty 
quires a keener vision, a more dexterous poise | 
To rise beyond self, to have our eyes open- | 
ed, and see the army of God on our side, is of- | 
| 


| ten as powerful an aid as a miracle would be; 


and after Helen had so rested and calmed her 
soul the day lighted up, the skein unraveled, | 
she achieved all that lay before her. | 

Where are many people who regard prayer 
as a solemn act and ceremony only, a worship 
so uplifted that into its awful hights our daily 
woes and wants should never intrude; but 
these are they who do not accept the father- 
hood of God. Dee knew him better; no want 
assailed her simple soul, that was not ut- 
tered in her prayers, and so she taught 
the children, It startled the Reverend Mr. 
Styles when, one night, his wife being ill and 
Dee gone of an errand that was long in doing, 
he must needs see his boys to bed and hear 
them say their prayers,to have Eddy begin 
in this wise: 

‘Our Father up in Heaven, 1 am sorry I 
struck Jack Roe to-day. Please forgive me 
and help me to be good to-morrow. Please 
put it into Joe’s head to give me half his mar- 
bles, and don’t let Mr. Parker get vexed with 
me for nothing. Bless us all in this house, 
and make everybody in the world good. Oh! 
and make mamma well, please. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” 

Mr. Styles was almost shocked and almost 
awed. His boy never came to him in this 
way. Not so did he ever go to God, except 
in some great straits of life, and these had 
been tew with him. dis prayers were for- 








mulas, followed with faithful exactness. 

“Do you always ask God for everything 
you want, Eddy?’ he inquired, as the child 
rose from his knees. 

“Yes, papa. Dee says he takes pains about 
little sparrows, not to let them starve or get 
hurt; and I am bigger than a sparrow, you 
know, a lot. Besides, he’s my father and he 


went home to the minister's heart that his | has got time to’tend tome. But you have to 


° ° in | 
children ran to Desire, and away from him; 


that their religion was of her culture, not his. 
He heard from his study window many a collo- 
quy between the little flock and their quaint 
teaaher, that opened his eyes slowly, but sure- 
ly. Once he would have forbidden these 
talks, as a great disturbance; now he listened 
to them eagerly. 

“Eddy,”’ said Joe, one Sunday noon, as 
they ate their pie and cheese on the kitchen 
piazza, ‘“‘Papa said this morning God don’t 
love wicked people. Dee says he loves every- 
body. Don’t you, Dee? 


write sermons so much, papa.”’ 


There came back to Mr. Styles’ mind, sud- 
den memories of the hours he had passed in 
his study—lounging, reading, sleeping, per- 
haps; while his children grew up almost as 
strangers to him and were led to God by the 
hand of a stranger. Memories, too, of his 
own dry, faithless forms of prayer; of the 
Fatherhood he had publicly preached, yet 
practically denied. A little child had led 
him far beyond commentaries, to the spirit 
that giveth life. 

‘Dee !,’ said Eddy, one day the next summer, 





“TI guess Dee knows,’’ replied Eddy, be- 
tween the mouthfuls. ‘*Dee talks Bible all | 
the time, and papa don’t. Dee acts Bible, 
too.” 


‘ministers ain’t ever naughty, are they?’ 
His father knew well what aroused the ques- 
tion, which he heard from that study window, 


| where he had already learned so many les- 


** *Honor thy father and thy mother,’ *’ broke | sons. 


in Desire. ‘Bible says that, Eddy.” 
“But how about God, Dee 2” 
“Bible says God loves sinners; it says sin 


is an abominable thing. Guess he loves the 


people, Joe, ‘nd don’t like their doin’s. I love | 
you, but I don’t love to have you plague | 


Kitty and pull Ed’s hair.” 
“O—h! that’s it!” breathed the relieved 
little theologian, but went on: ‘‘What does 


God let wicked people be wicked for, Dee ?” | 


Mr. Styles pricked up his ears. Here was 
the awful problem of all theology, over which 
men had labored, and prayed, and striven, 


“Bible says Peter denied the Lord three 
times; but Peter was good, and he preached 
| too.”’ 
| “I shouldn’t think they would be naughty 
and cross.” R 
‘‘Guess they have to be sometimes, so’s to 
| know how to be patient with other folks, 
| Eddy. Bible says: ‘We have not a high 
| priest which cannot be touched with a feel- 
| ing of our infirmities, but was in all points 
| tempted like as we are.’ That was Jesus, you 
know. Bible says: ‘He knoweth our frame. 
Hie remembereth that we are dust.’ Ministers 





and gone mad, offered by one child to anoth-| are made just like other folks; but 1 expect 


er. It was like seeing the stars brought 
down fora game at marbles to tle shocked, 


they do try harder to be good.” 
As one year and another went by, Desire 


yet curious divine. He did not just then re-| still staid at the minister’s. She was not a 


member who it was that set a little child in 
the midst of the disputing disciples, and bade 
them become as such themselves. 

Dee’s face did not move from its Sunday 
calmness, as she said: 

“I don’t know, Eddy. Bible says: ‘What 
thou knowest not now thou shalt know here- 
after.” Dee can wait.”’ 


| skilled servant, she had a certain dullness of 
perception that prevented her learning the 
deft ways of a trained cook. She could not 
combine, or plan, or organize. She was at 
best a pair of neat, faithful hands, needing a 


| quick head to direct them; but the Styles | 


| family would as soon have parted with one of 


| that lies down to sleep on a journey, not 


brought up in the ‘‘nuture and admonition of ! 
the Lord,” these were, and Dee did it. That 
they grew up honest, unselfish, pure-minded, 
and, therefore, well-bred, was the result of 
her training and influence; for they were 
thrown upon her hands by the long illness of 
their mother and their father’s preoccupation. 
And both father and mother owned their 
heavy debt to her with a real gratitude; own- | 
ing also to God in their hearts how far they 
had been set in ways they knew not, of near- 
ness to Him, of daily godliness, of patient 
self-sacrifice, by this unconscious apostle. 

But Dee was not alwaye to be left to minis- 
ter in the outer court. 

Mr Styles had left Coventry, with renewed 
health and renewed energy, after a four years | 
stay, and accepted the charge of a parish in 
Compton, a large New England town. 

His preaching had undergone a thorough 
change in character since his renewed spirit- 
ual experience. It avoided doctrines and dog- 
mas, to wrestle with the daily problems of 
life, the needs and sorrows of humanity, the 
Almighty Helper, the lost flock and the Divine 
Seeker and Saviour. Desire delighted in this 
newness of spirit, unsuspecting as a child of | 
her own influence therein. She was happy in 
Compton, as in Coventry, for her home and 
her Bible went with her. But after a few 
years her strength seemed siowly to fail. 
That she could no longer work as usual pain- 
ed her; but it wasa far deeper distress that 
she could no longer go to church. A little 


cough tormented her; appetite failed; she 
did not sing any more at her work. When 
Eddy asked her why, a vague, perplexed 
shadow stole over her eyes, and her voice was 
pathetic as she replied: ‘Bible says, ‘All the 
daughters of music shall be brought low.’ *’ 
She was always serene and helpful, ren- | 


dering little services as long as any power re- | 
mained in her feeble hands and siow dragging | 
feet; but before long her flesh failed indeed— | 
she lost strength so entirely that she could no 
longer keep up and about, but took to her bed | 
in silence. This was hard for the once busy 
feet and active hands; but the patient soul 
received it with all calmnes. 

The minister came in daily to look at this 
household saint; and one day said to her, 
with that curious wish we all have to investi- 
gate the hearts of the dying or the ill and fore- 
warn ourselves of our own probable experi- 
ence in the like state: 

‘“Itis very hard on you to lie still here, De- 
sire, isn’t it ?” 

She opened her soft languid eyes on him 
with the old look of patient wonder. 

‘Bible says: ‘Shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ?’ ”’ 

And the minister, finding himself answer- 
ed as was Job’s objectionable wife, went 
away in silence, feeling that he had, indeed, 
spoken ‘‘as one of the foolish women speak- 
eth.”’ 

By and by Desire grew still weaker. She 
asked the doctor how long she was going to 
live, before he or any other had told her she 
was to die. Her faith was the true child-trust 


knowing where its waking will be, but sure 
that still its Father’s &rms will be about it, 
confident that wherever he is is home. 

Dr. Martin answered her as quietly as she 
asked. He was not a religious man and De- 
sire was an astonishment to him. Here was 
no philosopher, no stoic, nostrong-souled man; 
but a weak woman, going to death, as he went 
out into life, without a dread or a hesitation. 
He could not understand it, and to be con- 
vinced of ignorance is the first step toward 
the acceptance of wisdom. Dee had preached 
more efficiently to him than all the sermons 
of a lifetime. 

When she found her time was to be brief, 
she wanted to kiss the children for good-bye, 
and one by one they came to her. She lay on 
her little white bed, a figure of smiling peace. 
A few late crimson roses stood on the table, 
a plate of oranges was within reach of her 
hand. She had grown thin almost to emacia- 
tion; but her face was refined into strange 
beauty and her great grey eyes shone with a 
languid luster as they fell upon her dear little 
flock. Eddy was a big boy now of sixteen; 
but he knelt down by Dee till his head was 
close to her own, and she kissed him as if he 
were still a child. 

“You must have Dee’s Bible, Eddy. Bible | 
says: ‘Remember now thy Creator in the | 
days of thy youth.’”’ | 

She did not say Remember me; but the boy 
never forgot her nor her Bible either. That 
was all Dee’s legacy. After she had kissed | 
the others and shared ker oranges among them, | 
and they had left her in a certain awed still- 
ness, yet smiling back to her last lovely smile, 
Eddy and Joe stole back for one more look, 
and Joe, always the family inquistor, must 








needs say: 

| ‘Dee, ain’t you a bitafraid to die ?”’ 
Desire smiled wonderingly. ‘Afraid? No, 

| Josy. Bible says: ‘Let not your heart be | 

| troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ Mine isn’t.” 

' 





And her answer lived inthose two hearts long 
| as she dwelt in memory. 
| Both the minister and his wife were with 
| her when she fell asleep. She had her hand 
in Helen’s and, having said good-bye to them | 
| both, had closed her eyes, and her faint, slow | 


those eyes upened. Their vagueness and lan- 
guor were dispelled, and under the wan, white 
lids those lucent spheres overflowed wtih clear 
and living brightness, like two drops of dew 
that from their crystal depths return the level 
dazzle of a summer dawn. 

“Altogether lovely!’’ broke in a rapturous 
whisper from her pale lips. Then the dawn 
was clouded forever. The gentle breath ceased 
in one faint sob. Desire was gone home. 

Many people thought it strange the next 
Sunday afternoon to find a coffin set before 
the pulpit and the minister’s family grouped 
about it as mourners. It was not adorned 
with plated ornaments or stainless flowers or 


open for curious eyes to inspect the chrysalis | 


thatits risen inmate had left behind; but on 
the simple pall lay wreaths of glittering oak 


leaves and bunches of wild sweet fern, that | 


senta wholesome breath of perfume abroad 
through the church. ° ° 

Mr. Styles preached from that well-worn 
text ‘“‘Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and 
a light unto my path;’’ but, instead of record- 
ing the testimony of the ages to the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, or vindicating its verbal 
inspiration, or extolling its literary merits, he 
discoursed only of its common sense and its 
vast capacity to be a guide and help in all the 
daily wants of human life and in the dark and 
lonely hour of death, and he wound up his 
sermon in these words: 

‘*My brethren, the saint whose mortal relics 
lie before our eyes to-day, was a living exam- 
ple of these truths. Simple almost to the 
verge of folly, ignorant, poor and friendless, 
she came years ago into my house as a ser- 
vant, and was far more abundantly than any 
one of us, whom she there ministered unto, a 
servant of the Lord. That I am to-day a 
Christian man, able to minister to other men 


with acceptance of God, I owe, under God, to | 


her unconscious influence. Her single talent 
was used daily and hourly and its increase was 


| twenty-fold. She lived with the Bible in her 


heart and on her lips, she taught it to me and 
mine as a living truth to live by, and she died 
to us with its speech for her latest accents. 
“She has entered into her reward and rest, 
and left herea fragrant and gracious memory, 
that few of earth’s shining ones have ever 
given to their survivors. ‘Bible says’ was 
her rule, her comfort, her strength; and her 
obedience, her cheer, her faithful labor inter- 


preted to all who knew her what that Bible 


could be when received with a child’s sim- 
plicity and faith. 

“There are some of you here, dearly be- 
loved, who think you owe your entrance into 
the new life to the help of my ministrations. 
I want to say to you now, in presence of the 
dead, who cannot shrink from the praise she 
would not have understood while living, that 
whatever good you gather from my utterances 
as a preacher, I received long before you knew 
me, and received slowly and ungraciously, as 
a rock receives the sun and rain, which at last 
disintegrates and makes it fruitful, from the 
hourly and unconscious ministry of Desire 
Flint, whose body lies before you, to whose 
burial as her kindred in the Lord Linvite you, 
and to whose life I recommend you as to the 
‘living epistle’ which has preached the eternal 
Gospel of Christ, better than my own living. 
Having been utterly faithful over a few things, 
she has ceased to be a stranger and gone 
home.” —N. Y. Independent. 








MR. STANSFELD ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 





Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q. C., presided Oct. 
12, in London, England, at the inaugural 
meeting of the teachers, students, friends, and 
others connected with the College for Men 
and Women (with which is incorporated the 
Working Women’s College), at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place. There was a large at- 
tendance, principally ladies, and amongst 


| those on the platform were the Right Hon. 


James Stansfeld, M. P., Mrs. Stansfeld, Mrs. 
Grey, Professors Amos, Clifford, and Payne, 
and Messrs. J. G. Fitch and Seeley. The 
Hon. Secretay (Mrs. F. R. Malleson) having 
read the address. 

Mr. Stansfeld, in moving its adoption, ad- 
dressed the meeting at some length. He com- 
menced by stating that he did not attend that 
evening to make a speech, but he could not 
resist the temptation of giving utterance to 
some few words of general sympathy, and of 
showing his appreciation of the motives of 
those who proposed the institution of the Men 
and Women’s College, and of expressing his 
thorough agreement with its establishment. 
They were now doing very considerable things 
for the education of boys and girls in the pri- 
mary schools of this country, and perhaps no- 
where were they making more satisfactory 
progress in this great metropolis than by the 
labors of its admirable School Board; but, as 
far as Parliament and public opinion were con- 
cerned, they were still wrangling about petty 
differences, which were utterly unworthy of 
the notice of any one interested in the main 
object to be attained. [Applause.] They 
hesitated upon producing a system of compul- 
sion in their national system of education; and 
they hesitated, too, very much in raising the 
standard of that education. He knew no 
economy which was so great as the economy 
of a judicious and profitable expenditure; he 
knew no national or local expenditure which 


. : | 
' themselves. If ever children were literally | breath seemed almost gone, when suddenly | could eompare to the expenditure which would 








| raise the character, the intelligence, and the 
education of the generation of English mer, 
and women. [Loud applause.| Now, as far 
as joint instruction was concerned, it was 
really impossible to make any objection to 
boys and girls, and men and women, attend- 
ing the same classes. That was an accepted 
fact throughout the country, and there was no 
educational institution which was entirely ex- 
empt from that admirable arrangement. They 
found it working well in the University of 
Cambridge. Women and men went together 
to the theater, to concerts, to church, to music. 
classes, to lectures of all descriptions—why 
should they not, then, study together ? What 
was there that was so new in this undertaking 
to frighten people? He suspected that it was 
not so much the joint classes as it was the 
joint council. [Laughter.| Surely if they 
| had a number of people belonging to classes, 
| coming together for a joint purpose, with 
| equal rights and equal interests, contributing 
| equally time, labor, and money, did it not fol- 
| tow naturally and logically—and where on 
earth was the objection ?—that women as well 
as men should share in the ministration of 
| that common undertaking ? Referring to the 
| question of the mental capacities of the wo- 
men, he said that he was not too fond of too 
much strain and stress in the education of the 
young; he was not in love with the modern 
principle of competition which at present ruled 
society, commercially or educationally — 
{cheers]—and if the result of the successful 
effort to combine the education of girls with 
the education of boys, be somewhat to check 
and moderate the extravagance of the princi- 
ple, he for one would rejoice. 

Other speakers followed, and the proceed- 
ings terminated with the usual compliments. 

London, Oct. 13. 8. A. L. 


| 








WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





meeting of the Leeds School Board Rey. Dr. 
Flood moved that the teachers, men and wo- 
men,should receive the same pay for their ser- 
vices in the evening schools. Mrs. Buckton 
seconded the proposition, while other mem- 
bers of the Board expressed their fear that if 
the proposition were carried, it would open 
up the whole question of remuneration for 
day schools. The motion was then put and 
rejected, being supported only by its mover 
and seconder. 
| The same reason influences many of our 
own people; they fear if they yield one point 
that the reform must needs be thorough, and 
it is easier to cling selfishly to the old order, 
to the lion’s share of remuneration and honor. 
‘*The Education of Women” was the ques- 
| tion for discussion at a meeting of the Church 
| Congress, Brighton, Oct. 9. It is to be re- 
| gretted that the opinion of the Rey. Dr. Nev- 
| ille does not coincide with established verity. 
| The Dean of Chester presided, and called 
on the Rev. C. Briggs, President of Brighton 
College. He urged that there were deficien- 
| cies in the culture of women, who had their 
| function and their work in society as well as 
| men, and ought to be as much adapted to that 
! work as possible. Culture would make wo- 
men better wives and mothers; while, in re- 
gard to single women, a defective education 
was simply a disaster, whether amongst the 
rich or amongst those who had to labor for 
their livelihood. There were many callings 
open to women; art and literature were free 
to them; and medicine probably would be. 
But most avenues of employment were prac- 
tically closed to all but the highly-gifted. 
Education could not create, it could only un- 
fold organism, and it ought to study the na- 
ture of the individual; and then arose the 
question how far the organism ef women was 
to be dealt with, and it was a perplexing and 
embarrassing one. There were grounds of 
complaint against the system of female edu- 
cation, and women were now taught to com- 
pete with men in the same kind of knowledge, 
instead of remaining the slaves of me. 
There was a danger in overtaxing the strength 
of women, and turning them into a third sex, 
neither men nor women. A tribute was paid 
to women as the natural guardians of manners 
and morals and religion, and allusion was 
made to their influence in training. Assum- 
ing that education would increase all this, = 
question was what kind of education woult 
have that effect, and it was suggested that a 
very different system should be pursued with 
women to that which was adopted with men, 
which would be productive of the deteriora- 
tion of he special nature and character of 
women. The Rev. gentleman was about 
| to develop his idea for a plan for female > 
cation when he was stopped by the inexorable 
rule which has prevailed at the Congress, that 
no speaker should exceed a certain time. . 
The Rev. Llewellyn Davis followed, W 7 
told of the improvement in the education ° 
girls, based on the lines of male culture, = 
this was done by extending the period of edu- 
cation of females and giving to it a greatel 
solidity and extent. The collegiate ye 
and that of examination had been in @ mile 
fied form adopted in female education, W = 
pupil-teaching and training colleges were N° : 
equally open to women as to men. No injury 
has been done to the natural attributes of W° 
men by this system. sie 
Mr. W. E. Hubbard laid down that in pod 
promotion of the education of women, 5° aed 
as religion was concerned, no distinct 
should be made from that of man. He oa 
not advocate female university education, = 
suggested that there should be some appro*®™ 
mation to it. The best hope of a ort 
ment was to be found in voluntary . 
The more extensive application of the syste 
of examinations was put forward. ' 
It may be said that the meeting, which @ 
first was rather thin, by this time had con- 
siderably increased, and the large room Ww 
quite full. 
The discussion was continued by Prof 
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; od for the establishment of those 
aad ts which legitimately belong to women 
oo Bre derick Maurice, with whom he himself 
og that the culture of Woman was not 
a nen A to the proper performance of the 
nities incumbent upon her. He shuddered 

che “a ol 
= a ens and though he did not object 
to Woman's admission to the medical profes- 
sion even, perhaps it would be better she 
should confine her vocation to that of the ten- 
der and skilful helper of the physician. The 
evstem of public competition of girls he rath- 
+ deprecated. 
as a. Dr. Neville, from America, suc- 
and gave some account of what was 
d to the education of women in 
his country. He alluded to the effort to give 
women the same education as men in colleges 
of which he spoke somewhat disparagingly. 
Technical colleges had been thrown open to 
women, but had not been much attended, ex- 
cept as regarded medicine. Ihe co-education 
of women and men in the same colleges had 
been tried, but, in the opinion of the speaker, 
pot with much success. The foundation of spe- 
cial colleges with preparatory schools attached 
would be better. . 

The Rey. Mr. Mercier drew attention to the 
National Union for the Education of Women 
of all Classes, and the comprehensive objects 
which were being carried out, five large 
schools having been established in London 
and its suburbs, in which the education of 
girls nominally finished was really completed. 
~The Rev. W. Audry, adverting to the rule 
of the Congress which denied to ladies the 
privilege of speaking in the discussions, read 
a communication from a lady who had much 
knowledge of governesses, which was full of 
suggestions for the improvement, both in con- 
dition and efficiency, of that class. 

Several other gentlemen addressed the meet- 
ing, in the proceedings of which the audience 
appeared to be very much interested. 

os & 


ceeded, 
doing in regar 


London, Eng. 


HUMOROUS. — 


The best band to accompany a lady vocal- 
ist—A husband. 


“Gentlemen who expectorate on the floor 
cannot expect to rate as gentlemen.’ 

“You are writing my bill on very rough 
paper,” said a client to hisattorney. ‘‘Never 
mind,” said the lawyer; “it has to be filed 
before it comes into court.”’ 

A worthy old farmer, who was being wor- 
ried in his cross-examination by a lawyer in 
Maine, exclaimed, ‘*Look here, squire, don’t 
you ask a good many foolish questions ?”’ 

An old picture represents a king sitting in 
state, with a label, ‘‘I govern all;”’ a bishop, 
with a legend, ‘I pray for all;” anda farmer, 
drawing forth reluctantly a purse, with the in- 
scription, ‘‘I pay for all.” 

As a river boat was loading at La Crosse a 
large grey mule refused to go on board. The 
mate sung out to a deck hand, ‘‘Twist his tail 
and he’ll come.’’? Like Casabianca, that deck 
hand obeyed orders, and, like Casabianca, he 
nobly died. 

Smith and Jones were at the menagerie, and 
the conversation turned on Darwin’s theory. 
“Look at that monkey,” said Smith, ‘think 
of its being an undeveloped human!” ‘Hu- 
man!’ said Jones, contemptuously; ‘‘it’s no 
more human than [ am.” 

A traveler stopping over night with a Texan 
farmer, whose estate was miles in extent, 
said to him:—‘*You must have begun life 
early to have accumulated such an estate as 
this.” ‘*Yes,”? replied the farmer, “I began 
life when I was a mere baby.’’ 

When Napolean wasa small boy he was 
asked whether he could tell what nationality 
he was of, and he indignantly replied, ‘* Of 
Corsican.” When Chang and Eng was a 
small boy he was asked whether he was a na- 
tive of Siam, and he indignantly replied, “Of 
course Siam.’’ 

A Scotch newspaper relates that ‘‘a beggar 
wife, on receiving a gratuity from the Rev. 
John Skinner, of Langside, author of ‘Tul- 
lochgorum,’ said to him by way of thanks, 
‘Oh, sir, 1 houp that ye and a’ your family 
will be in heaven the nicht.’ ‘Well,’ said 
Skinner, ‘I am very much obliged to you; 
only you need not have just been so particular 
as to name the time.’* 

Queen Elizabeth, admiring the elegance of 
the Marquis of Medina, a Spanish nobleman, 
complimented him on it, begging at the same 
ume to know who possessed the heart of so 
accomplished a vavalier. ‘*Madam,” said he, 

‘a lover risks too much on such an occasion; 

but your Majesty’s will is law. Excuse me, 

‘owever, if [ fear to name her, but request 








your Majesty’s acceptance of her portrait.’’ | 
: j 


He sent her a looking-glass. 

_A pensive young man in Wisconsin, while 
pr “Come, love, come,” beneath his Dul- 
re oy window the other night had love, 
of hin . ind, and every thing else knocked out 
ment rn Ay Something in a long white gar- 
seved at fell out of a chamber window. It 
proved to be nobody but his girl, who, in her 
some ‘o know who it was serenading her, 
sounds : far over the window-sill ; hence the 
eema 1) ue Says when he sings ‘‘Come, love, 
the winaee he will keep away from under 
Me window, as his system cannot stand many 
such shocks, 
=. 





A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled . 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE.’ 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 
— of alt the delicate and important ques- 
anmisteh, “Ag in C onjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
plain : * ily emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
cently Pht Vital particular, Mr. Davis has re- 
pean ne the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
is the Bi enon and Divoree, and this little volame 
Cause it ta “ which now comes into the world be- 
5 Wanted and needed by all women and men, 


Price, in ps 
.. *e, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
‘9 Cents; 





roadie The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
nae : COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 

ing = Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
Por tse” of A. J: DAVIS & CO., No. 24 East 
Surth Street, New York City, 


operated; the principle to be worked | 


; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. Post- ; 


who attributed the origination of a ; THE 


‘a female barrister, auctioneer | 

















proved for 1874. 
Any lady can at once understand 
ts construction and operation. A 
hild even can use it successfully. 


ep an ordinary sized room, and 
he surface swept will be found 
lean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Wi!) last from 
STX to TEN vears, working per- 
tly all the while. 





For sale everywhere at House 
Purnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
Stores. Can be sold in any 
riving town. Packed to accom- 
modate small dealers in dozen 
nd half dozen cases. 


ALEY, MORSE & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 
_ 89—13teow 


, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and c).nical advantages unsur- 
— MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 











ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 


41—12 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The honse is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a ery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomaaia. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The uestion of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses i. 
} One of such vital ime- 
portance,in a sanita= 
ryas well as an eco- 
) nOmical sense, that 
, no one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
mm of such au heating 

apparatus as will ob= 

) Vinte the danger users 
of Cast [ron Fare 
maces are subjected 
to in the conminual 
. leakage of poisonous 
xasand dust. 
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The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot. Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Neo. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


2.1 St., Haverhill, Maus. 





JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 

NOS These are the Watches exhibited 

“= in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 


. who was the only recipient 
Highest Award in that department. agate te 


Wm. Bond & Son, 30h. 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 


New in 1873. Greatly im-, 


t a few moments required to | 


CONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874 

| Dr. E. D. Spear.—Dear Sir: It is with seasese 1 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, I was 
| attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
| 1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 

| Dr. Spwar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
| any common case, Iassure you. After giving the med- 


WONDERFUL 


acknowledge the great benefit I have received from | 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


| icine a fair trial itentirely cured me. From thattime | 


to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightisone 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOHN G. HIGGINS. 





Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873. 
Dr. SpekAR:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; | have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine. I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Spear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent me a 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the noe. 
In six weeks he appeared like a newman. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
De. Srear.—VDear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
given you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am nappy in 
the thought that [ can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARKEN. 


—_—_—~— 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
erly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption, 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the wy 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ot char*e, Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 


_Suly DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥, 

The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The people of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radicai cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feel ng confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
i derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S HOOT ITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have eold thousands of bottles of 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open ail the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
- with pure blood; hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No > can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
#ectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strer ae 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blood 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 








Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 


stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 


Root Bitters are especially recommended. One 

tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous | 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood | 
than all other remedies in existence, 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all | 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27 —26t 











Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 

North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 
THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 


lars address, RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October 1st, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 

N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 

For Circular uddress, C. B. PURVIS, M. D., 








No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D C, 


cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, | 


Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad | 


weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of | STANDARD 
early lite, and to delicate females, these ie oy } Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 





DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMPFIELD &ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


| Call early. Send for Price List. 
24—ly 





5 . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,co! mer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the olinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train. 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Secoud Avenue. New Vork Clty 
ly Jan.3 


DR. E. KNIGHT. 


CANCERS. 


His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 
He cures without knife, plaster or pain, No scar on 
healing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
ye and Ear, by which he is curing the 








worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with 
out instruments or pain, Consultation free, 
41—13t 80 Dover St., Boston. 


PIANO CO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or issions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou- 
ble Vencered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 8 feet 4 inches 
| wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds, Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
| over L1OOO Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
| you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
| Territuries. YVlease State where you saw this notice. 


| U. S. PIANO GO., 

















810 Broadway, New York, 
24—61n 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
poomeey- We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
| J.B. Watkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
| 34-ly 
{ 
| THE 
| MAGEE 

FURNACE CO., 


36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
| Manufacture a complete line of 











. 


| 
| 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods ip 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 
A wonderful 
success. 
THE STAND- 
ARD_ BRICK 
RANGE. 


The best in the 
market. 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms thei are (Offered 
at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
4a ~A farm of 22 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
mab level; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 


horse; some choice fruit; 14 story house with 
rooms, paloted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Baru 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for $2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is o 
Price only 81700 Ap aly to 

GEO. H. CHAT hy 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR $800—At Bellingham, 
fh cottage house, painted and porered, 3 rooms 
on first floor, attics unfinishe: Wood hous 

and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees Price only 9600, 
Apply toGbo. H, CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Kow, Bostox, 


FORTY ACRE FARM--Only $200 dows 
fh. ne mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston 
S aecres in weed; level land, free from 


stones; cuts 94) worth of hay in a season, Choe 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinda, 
in good repair arn 40x36. Carrlage-house, shed, 
&e. Good heelthy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Kow, Bostoa, 


AT FRANKLIN, % MILES FROM 
Fab porn. excellent 76-acre farm, 1) miles 

om depot, Dean Academy, &c.; {0 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choles 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasturs; large 2 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in gcod repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantl) located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
ia worth half the priceasked, Price $2500, $12 0 caah. 
Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A Delightfal Village Residence, 
25 miles from ton, five minutes walk from depot 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
peeree, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
vonrded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre ef 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on 
terms. Apply to Gro. H. Cuartn’ 24 Tremont Row 
Boston, 


On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fibers K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LI BRARY, ete, One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 bh 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—1@ 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cb 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage houre; granary 80x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair, The own 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the ee 
tate, including 15 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot pf swina, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, cur 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, eo | 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track a 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, etc., | 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Koston. 










Very Desirable Farm and Residence a1 
fen ee FALLS— Within } mile of the 
BA 





depot, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 










taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided; 
cuts 30 tons of hey will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year, The fruit is of choice varieties 
= sing 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and «oft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, }eated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, henvery, y suery and ice- 
house; all in good ee ny r, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. eT Pe located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this c- tate offers 
great attractions, Price $6500, on very euny terms of 
yayments, Full particulars of Gxo., HU. CHAPIN, % 
remont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of — im- 
ae land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake, 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
veach trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; hors¢ stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glase 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll cle 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Gro. H. CHAPIN. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con. 
taining ———- of 200 acres, 75 of which is in — 
owing hard wood. The balance is well divid 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 





dark loam with Cem | subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons o —— hay, by machine; keepe 
25 head of cattle through the ,ear, and that number 
is now ou the farm; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
crehard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in f -- 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; geod, la 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in fron 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; bara 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pigs 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
ere | located on high land, commanding a de 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile 
the well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. nis farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1 a year at six per cent. apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Geo. H. CHaPrin. 


TWoO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
PR oxen a good 14 story house, painted and 
blinded ; stable 44x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, would 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, ne 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees is 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; owner must sell but does not need the money. 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, omen several 
thousand hands. Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 2 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 



















BLE RANGE. 

Just out. Ex- 
~tmnine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constant! 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


try Real Estate for Sale. 


dred to One Thousand 
ata hy yy Select from. 


Bngravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
29— Up one flight. 
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SECOND WOMAN'S CONGRESS. | 


[Costixncvep rrom Pace 3 ] 


Some distinguished English preacher, I 
think it was Dr. Liefchild, says he began mar- 
ried life with the determination that his wife 
and children should never be banished from 
his study because he was engaged in writing a 
sermon. He would learn to work in their pres- 
ence. And he did learn—learned to prepare 
wise and thrilling discourses, which were to 
electrify many willing, admiring lisieners. 

Almost every mother can learn to take up 
intellectual work profitably, even in the midst 
of her little noisy group of children. It need 
not be fatal to the highest continuity of 
thought to stop every now and then to answer 
some of the endless suggestive questions, to 
kiss a little bumped head or to settle some of 
the inevitable small disputes. The well bal- 
anced, healthy woman, with alimited income, | 
can learn to live in her kitchen, ready to 
watch the boiling pot, to superintend the elder 
girl's sewing or dish-washing, and to send ma- 
ternal cheer now and then into the distant cor- 
ner where the little ones are at play; and 
yet, alternated with much housework, she can 
accomplish an immense amount of reading, 
of thinking, and of connected severe study in 
any laa in which she is thoroughly in- 
terested. 

The great secret lies in doing a little of each 
kind of work every day—in considering it 
just as essential to her own health of body, 
and contentment with vigor of mind, to do 
some brain work daily, as it is to take her 
daily food and her nightly allowance of sleep. 
Each woman must consult her own mental 
traits, and her special circumstances, adjust- 
ing her intellectual culture and her modes of 
mental work to her particular conditions. 

Probably no two women can adopt exactly 
the same methods. Some amount of independ- 
ence and originality is indispensable. any 
persons could accomplish most by taking one 
or several hours daily for quiet, uninterrupt- 
ed study. One ooubd succeed best by acquir- 
ing a large amount of general culture; anoth- 
er by choosing some specialty, and steadily 
perfecting herself in that direction. But to 
every woman, high and low, rich and poor, 
well or an invalid, I should say without quali- 
fication, gain something mentally every day. 
It is necessary to your own well-being in body 
and mind; it will be of great advantage to 
your children; it will be a stay and comfort 
in the end to your husband; a gain to the 
community; an honor and an emolument to 
the age in which you live; and, to the gener- 
ations that are to succeed you in the active 
duties of life, a most wholesome example. 

No matter how many the disadvantages, 
or how exceptionally trying the position in 
which one is placed, let there be a resolute and 
fixed will, and the way will open of itself. 
Let intellectual culture become a pursuit more 
imperative than a handsome wardrobe; it will 
be found that it requires much less money to 
secure it! Asarest from daily care it will 
be quite as effective as any other recreation. 

I know of a woman who, not long ago, kept 
house for Lome months with no other assist- 
ance than that of her own five children, —the 
oldest about sixteen and the youngest three— 
with other occasional help in washing, or 
when there was company. During this time 
she regularly prepared an article each week 
for a weekly journal, wrote one or two papers 
for a magazine, and carried on a continuous 
study while writing upon a topic in which she 
was interested. The children all did some 
habitual studying and reciting, and the house 
was as orderly as usual, visitors coming and 
going, yet knowing nothing of the unusual in- 
ternal arrangements. How much novel-read- 
De Sa been done by the housekeepers of 
1874? 

A good story is an excellent cushion to rest 
the soul upon, when it is thoroughly weary 
with enough work; but a diet of light reading is 
as excellent to promote mental dyspepsia as a 
diet of sugar-candy would be to spoil the ap- 








petite of a child. No woman who wishes to 
have a thoroughly well-cultured mind can af- 
ford to depend much upon the dubious disci- 
pline of fiction, or to take magazines and news- 
papers for her chief text-books. Let her take 
up one or more creditable subjects to investi- 
gate, pursuing these as pleasantly and as thor- 
oughly as possible. Itis wonderful how the 
dullest, dryest details will, after a time, begin 
to clothe themselves in fresh life and beauty ; 
how she will catch up hints which have some 
bearing upon her theme in the most unexpected 
out-of-the-way places; and how her own men- 
tal being will begin to blossom out like a spring 
rose bush with the new thoughts and feelings. 
They will come trooping unbidden to refresh 
her at every cue of the many weary places in 
life. 

Who tells us that mothers and housekeepers 
have nv time to study ? It is they, more than 
any other class, who have no time in which to 
neglect the cultivation of the intellect. The 
mother’s heart can take care of itself; the 
mother’s hands must be busy, whatever her 
station in life. But the mother’s intellect has 
too often been allowed to suffer and die, with 
no one wise enough about her to lift a warn- 
ing voice. And look at the results. The 
children grow up to young man and woman- 
hood, secretly in their thoughtless hearts de- 
spising her for her want of a wise and broad 





culture. She carried her brains into little 
tucks and embroidery to ornament their beau- 
tiful childhood; but for this they have no 
thanks. The pretty dresses are worn out; now 
they need a mother who can command their 
intellectual respect, and teach them some of 
life’s highest lessons before they go out from 
the household forever. Plain, strong clothing, 
then, would have left time for loving, strong 
wisdom now. The husband, who has been 
growing, as men grow who are continually 
mingled with the world, rubbed sharp and 
bright with its frictions, and compelled to pick 
up inany chapters from its varied experiences, 
may be still kind, loving, considerate to the 
faded, inanimate wife. whose mind has re- 
mained stationary fora score of years. But 
he must be a rare man if a very thorough con- 
tempt for the female intellect does not worm 
itse'f into some of the secret, inner chambers 
of his soul. 

Has any wife a moral right to suffer herself 
to be outgrown in character by her husband ? 
Cakes and jellies may fall into the back- 
ground, but ideas, in the family economy, 
niust rule, always above par. orking wo- 
men, more than any other, need the strength 
and consolation which are to be derived from 
a wide field of ennobling thought, need thor 
ough and persistent self-education, and all the 
dignity and respectful consideration which is 


always given by rich and poor alike to a well- | 


cultivated intellect. The highest work which 
can be done for one’s family is teaching them 
practically, that the mind is of even greater 
worth than the body. Little children, accus- 
tomed to see an honored mother studying 
habitually, if only for half an hourevery day, 
must learn early to respect the wisdom which 
is so highly prized. Is any woman ambitious 
for her family’ There is no better way of 
steadily promoting their welfare. Example 
is immensely better than precept, and she, 
more influential than all other teachers, in 
forming their pliant characters. 


As many plants turn the face of every leaf | 


and petal toward the sun, so a human being, 
who early learns that knowledge is its own 
exceeding great reward, will turn towarde it 
instinctively in every emergency. ‘No dis- 
tances are so great as moral distances." 

The paper was well read by Mrs. Soule, and 
was listened to with close attention, a round 
of applause signifying the approval of the 
audience at its close. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe said she spoke on 
the subject of the paper, in the hope that 
others would express their views. It was a 
grave and important subject—how a wife and 
mother was to live, keeping in sight the three- 
fold thread of her destiny. Women should 
have a great deal that was precious, to say 
about this. 

MRS. KATE N. DOGGETT, 
of Chicago, with some reluctance consented 
to take the platform. She said that she 
thought that a fair share of intellectual at- 
tainment might be combined with decent care 
of one’s house and one’s husband and children, 
if one cared to do it. Women did a vast deal 
of loafing. Hotels and boarding-houses were 
famous for it, but private houses were not free 
from it. A woman must make herself mis- 
tress of her time, giving a fair share of it to 
the world and her friends, but having time 
left for some intellectual attainment. The 
duties of hospitality must be performed al- 
ways, but those did not so much interrupt in- 
tellectual pursuits as did the interruption of 
Goths and Vandals who called themselves 
friends. [Applause.] 
MRS. JAMES B. STONE, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., being called upon, said 
that there was no such promoter of health as 
to combine some intellectual work with our 
daily work. She knew one lady who made 
worthy acquisition in the study of languages 
by devoting to it only the time ordinarily 
spent in combing her hair. The speaker had 
found a magnetism inthe combination of the 
study of some one subject with daily duties. It 
was more restful than absolute rest from physi- 
cal labor. Time was the great innovator upon 
all attempts at intellectual culture, and she re- 
commended early rising as a means of making 
up for the time spent in receiving visitors. 
MRS, LIVERMORE 
said that a few years ago an eminent Euro- 
»ean lady said she was surprised at the pecu- 
iar beauty of American girls, but, as she ob- 
served further, the inen grew handsomer and 
handsomer, and the girls homelier and homeli- 
er. No woman had any business to be worn 
out and used up, laid by, at the age of fifty. 
The royalest years of her life were before her 
atthatage. So many failed of this for lack 
of combining household duty with intellectual 
culture. The husband at fifty-five found a 
vast mental distance between himself and 
wife, so that there was almost no companion- 
ship between them. It was hard work to live, 
and nothing but intellectual culture would 
make it easy. 
MRS. CORBIN, 
of Chicago, said she wanted to say one word 
of practical import to wives and mothers. 
She had read Hamilton on ‘‘An Intellectual 
Life,’ and found as she proceeded that she 
was able to keep in seeing distance of intel- 
lectual people. A woman’s peculiar intuition 
enabled her to go on faster with study than 
men could, Every woman had this capabil- 
ity, though she might not know it. [Applause. | 

Mrs. Souce spoke of a lady of seventy-six, 
whom she had known, and who was the best- 
read person she ever met in classical English 
literature. She had been the mother of six- 
teen children, having married at a time when 
people felt at liberty to marry with only 
money enough to pay the preacher. She had 
nothing but a common-school education, and 
by rigid habits of study she arrived at her 

high culture, and lived to aripeoldage. The 
speaker urged women to let the ruffling and 
the plaiting and flouncing go, and think of the 
time when they would need some resources in 
after life. , 

Mrs. Howe added an afterthought. It was 
that women should learn to concentrate their 
studies. She would recommend a division of 
an hour a day between philosophy and Greek 
and Latin. it there was but a quarter of an 
hour for study, let it be devoted to theology— 
the Old and New Testaments. 

After some announcements by the Presi- 
dent the Congress adjourned until 10 o'clock 
next morning. 


[To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. | 


WHAT WE THOUGHT OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


The recent meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association in Detroit was an 
occasion of much interest to all who favor 
the enfranchisement of Woman. ‘The speak- 
ers were received with great favor, and quick- 
ening impulses are felt throughout the State. 
it awakened interest in the indifferent, and 
roused the flagging zeal of friends who thought 
the defeat of the resolution a foregone conclu- 
sion, and therefore felt some reluctance to la- 
bor as earnestly as they ought, for the ad- 
vancement of the cause. It developed strength 
in unexpected quarters and was altogether the 
most successful effort of the campaign. 
Readers of the Woman’s JournaL were 
charmed at the realization of the pictures fan- 
cy had sketched of its editors, and if they 
will pardon the personalities, and regard them 
as addressed solely to the public, I should 
like to tell what a group of Woman Suffrag- 
ists thought of these New England leaders. 
The President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, was 
speaking when we entered the Opera House, 
and we agreed at once that she was a small, 
fair Boston lady, comfortably, but not taste- 
fully dressed. Her’s is a thoughtful, ques- 











tioning face, not much given to smiles, we 


said; the index of a soul forever turning over | 


that great problem of the perplexed Pilate, 
| **What is truth?’ 

We could not hear what she was saying, 
owing to the confusion caused by parties en- 
tering and leaving the hall, and finally gave 
up trying, contenting ourselves with the re- 
flection that we could read her speech in the 
papers. The sound! of her voice shaped it- 

| self to the words of the ‘Battle Hymn,”’ and 
throughout the Convention, whenever she rose, 
| to our inner sense was borne, pulsating 
| through the most commonplace business re- 
| marks, ‘*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.”’ 

Lucy Stone seemed a different sort of a 
| person; earnest, but not terribly so; honest, 
clear-sighted and practical. She comes into 
rapport with her audience readily, and was the 
life and magnetism of the platform. Her air 
of simplicity wins at once, and little murmurs 
of affectionate welcome greeted her at every 
movement. 

Mrs. Livermore carries a moral weight un- 
equaled by any half dozen advocates of our 
cause in the West. Here she wields a power- 
ful influence, and, as one of our group remark- 
ed, “If Mrs. Livermore says it is so, the people 
of Michigan know it is, if it isn’t.’"’ There 
was general regret expressed that so little 
time was occupied by her during the evening 
on which she spoke. We voted her a worthy 
successor of the ‘‘silver-tongued orator.’’ 

There is greatly increased activity among 
the Suffragists of this city since the Conven- 
tion. Ward meetings are in progress and are 
much better attended than before; and ac- 
tive efforts are being made to enlist all the 
friends in campaign work. Committees are 
formed for decorating the halls, and others 
for offering the voters the appropriate tickets 
We hope, and shall not be cast down, however 
the contest terminates. Lucy L. Strout. 

Detroit, Mich, 


ORDINATION OF DIRS LE. B. SWANK. 


Epitors Journat.—lIt is our pleasant duty 
to chronicle another accession of a worthy 
woman to the ministry. One by one the old 
fossilized gates of the church are opened, and 
Woman permitted to take on herself, in an- 
swer to the Master’s call, the sacred office of 
Christian minister; and God grant that she 
may ever wear her mantle worthily. 

The ordination of Emi B. Swank, of Indian- 
apolis, in the ministry, on the 8d of last 
month, was made an impressive aud beautiful 
ceremony by the Miami Christian Conference, 
at its annual meeting, held at Newton, Ohio, 
last week. 

Blder Simington, in his introductory at the 
ordination, remarked that the Conference was 
about to join ina very unusual performance 
in their church—the ordination of a woman 
to the ministry—that he was one of the oldest 
ministers present, and had never participated 
in such an ordination; but he thanked God 
the time had arrived in their church that their 
sons and daughters both should prophecy. 
The candidate for ordination then knelt, fac- 
ing the audience. The reverend minister, 
kneeling by her side, fervently implored the 
blessing of God upon her spirit and the work, 
laying his hand upon her head in compliance 
with the ancient custom of the church. 

Professor Weston, of Antioch College, then 
gave the charge with a degree of earnestness 
and eloquence that thrilled the large congre- 
gation with an unspoken emotion that brought 
tears to the eyes of many men and women. 
Elder McCulloch, President of the Confer- 
ence, gave the right hand of fellowship on be- 
half of the Conference, and spoke words of 
pathos and power, in his hearty welcome, that 
left a lasting impression on the minds of those 
present. Her ordination had been decided 
without a dissenting voice, and many of the 
ministers present gave public expression of 
approval of women in the ministry. One of 
the oldest and most influential said: ‘‘God has 
given to many women an eloquence that 
should be used for Christ’s cause on earth; 
let us rejoice to welcome them as co-laborers 
withus.” Anothersaid: ‘The world groaned 
with error and sin. One of its most eminent 
errors was that it had attempted to run all the 
interests of life on a purely masculine basis— 
excluding from public recognition the heart 
and intellect of wife, mother and sister.” 

A resolution was passed pledging the Con- 
ference to use its utmost efforts to open the 
way for young men and women to enter the 
ministry. M. F. T. 

Richmond, Ind. 











WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Epitors JouknaL:—Your readers cannot 
be too grateful to the ladies of the Dress 
Committee for their efforts to evolve a sensi- 
ble suit from the chaos of clothes worn by 
women atthe present time. As to the new 
name, most patient of friends, have a little 
more patience, while we all speak our minds. 
It seems to ‘“‘go against the grain’’ for the 
most radical of us to make ourselves liable to 
be called loony in any sense, and spite of all 
warning we will go on suggesting. If geolo- 
gists will not object, why not say of the sever- 
al garments, in the order of their wearing, 
primary, secondary, tertiary, etc.? 

i Big Thompson, Col. he &e We 





LITERARY. 


Quiet Hovrs. A collection of Poems. Bos- 


| ton: Roberts Brothers. 
This is one of those modest, tasteful little 
| books which deserve to become the favored 
companion of many a quiet hour. The pop- 
ular custom of collecting a number of poems 


| by different authors into one volume to meet | 


the supposed wants of the reading public, is 


| played in the selection, and the result is as | 


| ’ 


pleasing as ‘‘Quiet Hours,” such compilations 
are both acceptable and valuable. These 
| poems are arranged under different heads, 
| such as Nature, Trust and Peace, Life and 
Duty, Inward Strife, Prayer and Aspiration. 
Many of them are very familiar, and may be 
foundin our hymn books; others have only 
appeared before in newspapers and magazines. 
There are verses by W. C. Gannett, F. E. 
Abbott, Mrs. Cheney, and other writers and 
thinkers of the free religious school, as well 
as plentiful selections from Whittier, who is 
quoted more than any other author, and the 
sweet strains of Keble, Herbert, Paul Ger- 
hardt, ete. Some readers may miss their fa- 
vorites, and of course all the selections are 
not equally good. But some of the finest 
hymns and sweetest verses that have been 
written may be found among them, and all 
are pervaded by a devout spirit, and teach 
lessons of faith and trust. M. P. T. 





“Tue Lire anp Exriorations or Dr. Liv- 
inGcston,’’ by his countryman, John S. Rob- 
erts, issoon to be issued by B. B. Russell, 55 
Cornhill. ‘This graphic narrative of the ‘‘grand 
old man” will be received with great interest. 
So long has he toiled and explored in torrid 
climes, so long exiled himself from the com- 
forts of civilization, that he has become the 
world’s hero. Indomitable pluck and persis- 
tent energy strongly marked the man. The 
child and boy who, while undergoing the 
drudgery of twelve hours daily labor in a fac- 
tory, found time and means to educate him- 
self for the noble office of the Christian mission 
to the heathen, is as interesting and instruc- 
tive a study as that of the grown man, whose 
determined will and untiring effort have made 
us familiar with mgre of the earth’s unknown 
regions than any previous explorer. The 
work, of 350 pages, 18mo, is well illustrated 
and of thrilling interest. Price in muslin, 
black and gold, $1.50. E. C. P. 
Tue ScuootmastTer’s Trunk. By Mrs. M. A. 

Diaz. Published by James R. Osgood & Co. 

This little book is a refreshing change after 
the deluge of books with a moral, which has 
been showered upon us. It is written in the 
sparkling and graceful style for which Mrs. 
Diaz is distinguished, and contains much food 
for reflection, a great deal of excellent com- 
mon sense, and not a little quiet fun. An ex- 
tract will appear in our issue next week. The 
views of Mrs. Diaz on the Woman question 
are too well known to need mention; but this 
book is devoted to human and family rights, 
especially to those of women and children. 

It consists of fifteen chapters, embodying 
articles which have appeared in ‘‘Hearth and 
Home.” Mrs. Diaz attacks, in a practical 
and common sense way, and with the full bat- 
tery of her wit, some of the household abuses 
which have more effect upon domestic happi- 
ness and national prosperity than other evils 
which at first sight seem greater. A. 

Hitiarp’s Series oF REeApDERS, now being 
issued by Brewer & Tileston, are deservedly . 
popular with the young. E. C. P. 
Tue Nursery. 

What school book can compare with the 
Nursery for a little child’s first book? It in- 
structs while it amuses and delights, and gain- 
ing the child’s heart, the entire household is 
won, and we live over our lives as we mingle 
with the sympathies of the little ones. 








DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 16—ly 








“A thing of beanaty is an joy torever.”’ 


The Best Polish in the World. 


STOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
paeaetem traly Unrivalled in any Ceun- 

rye 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 





1l4—ly 


C H A N N E your dealers for 


them. Buy no others. A dark line around the sole 
shows where the channe! is cut. 





‘How beautiful are the 
feet of those” — who 







wear ENGLISH CHAN- 
NEL Shoes. No more 





without doubt, overdone, and often illy done. | 
But when taste and discrimination are dis- | 


PIANOS. 


Copy of letter from one of the LARGEST Con. 
VENTS IN CALIFORNIA, 


| Convent of our Iady of the Sacred Heart. 
OAKLAND, CAL., Oor. 6, 1874 
| AGENT HALLeT, Davis & Co.'s PIANos; 

Dear Sir :—We are happy to state that the magnifsi- 
cent instrument you sent us last Saturday has not 
only realized our highest expectations, but greatly 
surpassed them. No other Pianos, not even Stein- 
| way's, can compare with 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.8 


in brilliancy and sweetness of tone, design, finish and 
durability. They are positively unrivalled. After 
three years constant use in this Institution, our 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Pianos are just as perfect now as when purchased. 
With many kind wishes I remain, dear sir, yours 
respectfully, 5k. M. J. BAPTIST, Sup'r. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


—AaT— 


California State Fair, 1874, 


AWARDED TO THE SPLENDID 


PIANOS 


—or— 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


WAREROOMS, 


272 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


THOMAS’ 


SACRED QUARTETS. 


A work just issued, but which has been many 
years in preparation, and of which the author may 
well be proud. 

The collection cannot fail to take the front rank in 
church music, and be used wherever the best music 
is Co ted. 

The music is admirable for quartet Choirs. With- 
out being on the whole very difficult it is in perfect 
taste, and for larger choirs, for musical families and 
musical societies, the book has a special adaptation. 


Price in Boards $2.50 Cleth $3.00. 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


L. M. GOTTSCHALEK. 


14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 
SOLSBE EDITION. 





Mazurka Rustique, $ .75 Scherzo Romantique, $1.00 
Caprice Polka, 1.00 Chant de Guerre, 1.00 
Souvenir de Cuba, .75 Marguerite Waltz, 75 

1 Cocoye, 2.00 Rayons d’Azur, * 
€elebre Tarentelle, 00 


1.50 Ov. to Oberon, 4 hands 2: 
2me Banjo, 1.50 Papillon, Duet. 1% 
Souvenir de Lima, 1.00 Ava Maria (Vocal), 1% 


All books and music sent post-paid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 





Danvers Carpet Mills Burnt. 
50,000 YDS. 
CARPET, 


Saved from the flames in a damaged condition, and 
removed for convenience of sale to Warerooms, 


Washington St., cor. Friend St., Boston. 


(Gr Parties in want for HOTELS, OFFICES 
ROOMS, HORSE BLANKETS, ROBE LININGS, 
or any other purpose, please call and see them, # 
they must be sold at once for what they will bring. 

44—2t 


BRILLIANCY ! 


And promptness in the organ attained by the PIANO 
STOP, a great invention. A beautiful toned Piano 
never requiring tuning; musicians will appreciate it. 
Found only in GEO. WOODS & CO.’S ORGANS. 
Circulars free. 


ta AGENTS WANTED_44 
GEO. WOODS & CO.-, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASs., and Ca1caao, ILL. 
43—4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 


Omer a Hessen Sree. Boston. 


bw Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases: 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
MRS. ANNA T, RANDALL-DIEHL. 














MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston: 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

i Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week- 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in omer 
the public that they have recently fitted up some 
ty rooms in connection with their long ~ 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now 
happy to accommodate their customers with ry 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Bep. 
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